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#wiLDLIFE REVIZA: io, 43 June, 1945 


Biblio; ra’ hy: Liites 


Williems, Roger | We A dibliography vartaining to the nite fanily 


Troridiidae, Jiier. ilidland taturclist (otre Dee, Ind. $1.00 a cozy), 
32(3) ’ llov. 1944, £ Je 69 90-712, 


Tae chiggers and their allies, saze of wich are involved in treansnis- 
Sion of iuman diseases. Thay includs -arcsites of wildlifs. 


Classification: Anatidae 

Delacour, J2an, aud Grnst iieyr. The feiily Anetidae, Wilson Bulle- 

in (Josselyn Van Tyme, Uni versity of liichisan, Ann Arbor. 50 cents a 
e.:Tints of this erticle 50 cants each), 57(1), lierch 1945, =p. 4 sesh 

Wid, “ figs., 1 tadle. ; 7 


Views of tue authors as to revised classification ofthe ducks, geese, 
and swans, having a tendsnez tovard greater inclusiveness ‘of genera and higher 
Lroups than‘in vraveiling acceitations.  Jidliogracirr of 20‘titles. 
Classification: : Gecios 


@eesveserse+seoeeveeesremeaerseese 


’ ° . . . ‘i 


Keuver, _Laurence M, The geckos of the genus Coléonyx with deserip- 


tions of nei su ds” eciss, Treas. San Die:o Soc, wats Hist. (San Diego, 
Calif.,), 10(11), March 1945, »>. 155-213, 2 mas, ; 


History of imowledge of the genus; discussion of c’sracters; dsscriztive 
treatinent of 12 smecias and sudspecies; relations’:ins; habits; srecinens are 
listed and ranges are stated and manned; keys; ¥Yenayze diblioraphy. 
Conservation 


rere ee eee et ee 


Co OAK Hearings befors tie Select Cauzlttee on Conservation of 
dildlife Resour “ces, “ouse of Rei vesentctives (iashington, D. C.), Seventy- 
eicht: Con,ress, Second Session .. . UVoveer 1944. 500 5n., nwierous 
tavles, 1945, 

This revort ulon the accorrlislmients and ~lans of Federal agencies coi- 
cerned with wildlife conservation 1s now far mora cozrlete in tiat res ect than 
t..9 officiel annual rsports which have been recused dy wertins require pape) fom 
“ater econoz:y.e. To illustrete, the Fish énd Wildlife Service, which ‘ad 16 ’ 
“eges in its annual racort for 1944, as 115 pages of staterent and es scundill 


ct 


in this docunent. ..s in other rears, the Comittee ravort also contains men 

informmtion inaccessi ls, or not readily accessivle, slsewhere. Exarles are; 

the a-nortioments of Federal ..id funds aong the stetes, list of axmroved wild: 

life restoration >rojects, esti:ntes of te ~ovulations of dig tt fur- eerily 
7 


end >redatory, animals on the nation:l forests, list of nationel wildlife 
refuyss on reclenation projects and in jresing districts, and estinrated narmal 
ye ° ulati ons of the nationel ~<erks and sone of the nationel rionwisnts. Tne 
a3enciss e-maianied in this revort includs the: Sureau of Asclanation, Fish 
end ilélife Service, Forest Service, U,S.A, Cor of Engineers, lational Park 
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JILDLIFE 2SVIZ.f: ito, 45 June, 1945 


ot “A Aa3 Na: 4 A CA -~na74 mv n> a de te = “4 Benes 
Service, and Soil Conservation Service, Tere are also letters renorting on 
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pa ALI? = > es . + ee 7 £ J. % ode & xa 
wildlife conservation activities of tis states. 
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Control: Aquatic 


Steenis, John H., and Clarence Cottam. A progress repart on the 
marsh and aquatic Dlant problem: Reelfoot ‘Lake Journ. Tennessee Acad. Sci, 
(Kendall Born, Tennessee Division of Geology, Nashville 50 cents a copy) 


20(1), Jan. 1945, “De 6-19, 


Description of the Lake and of nvlant succession in it. Account of of- 
forts to improve the late as a home for wildlife through control (mainly by 

undervater cutting) of aggressive vegétation, eszecially giant cut-grass, svat- 
terdock, lotus, and coontail, and recommendations for supplementary planting, 
Bibliography of 11 titles 


Control: Aauatic weeds 


eee O08 £0 O52 28 64 2828S 


Uhler, f Francis } i. Control of undesirable plants in waterfowl habi- 


tats, Trans. Ninth i. ‘A. Wildlife Conference 1944 Wildlife Insti- 
tute, Investment Bld;., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 295-303, 


liarsh and water plants that may become obdjectionably abundant in water- 
Owl habitats are list ad and control operations are discussed. Burning, 
& a Cheiticals, cutting by mechanical devices, manipulating water levels 


are the principal methods treated. IlIianuel operations and biolosical control 


‘(re riore briefly mentioned, Sibliogranhy of 11 seh 
Control; Blackbird da:mge to corn 
Cardinell, H. Ae, and D. We. Haynes amaze to corn by red-wings, 
ta. (Bact Lensing) Quarterly Bul., 27(1), Aug. 1944, 


wT 5 _" a 
Mic De 4% Sr eo Expt ew 
pf 
4 


reprint 9p>., 4 


This damage, which may be severe, is compared with that done by crows 
and fox squirrels, The results of tests of control methods are reported. 
) Damage to corn by redeivings may be expected any tine 


futhors' surmary: "(1 
after the silk is dry; (2) severe darmge is preceded by at least a few days of 
damage at a low rate, siving onportunity to apply protection; (3) the exact 
areas in which damage by red-wings occurs may shift from year to year; (4) 
nothing is gained by early harvest of corn in an attermt to avoid bird damage, 
since the gains from prover maturing equal or may exceed the losses from birds; 
(5) protection by a shotgun patrol is exnensive at the cost of labor prevailing 
n Michigan; (6) protection by an automatic acetylene ex»vloder is efficient and 
has not been obs ed to deteriorate after periods of use; (7) protection dy 
rags hung in the field is less efficient than protection by an exploder, and 
effective for shorter neriods, but costs less; (8) both protection by ezploder 
and protection by racs” anpear to be more efficient after a few days of use tha 
during the first day or tio," 





Sooter, Clarence A. Relations of the American coot with other water- 


fowl, Journ, Wildlife Jienagement (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
College, Pa, (1.00 a cony), 9(2), April 1945, nn. 96-99, 
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WILDLIFE REVIEJ: Nos 45 June, 1946 


Coots appear to be incressing pelatively to ducks, Observations of the 
author and others of relations between binds of these groups are recounted and 
discussed. Conflict is of territorial crigin and seldom involves actual injury. 
"On areas where observations indicate that coets may be limiting the »roduction 
of other birds, it would seem wise to initiate more intensive studies to deter- 
mine the exact relationships, but any efforts at control of coots should be 
delaved until the results of such strdies are available." 


Control; Fox, Red 


Robinson, Milton 0, Den lumting as a means of fox control, N. Dak. 


Agricultural College (Fargo), Extension Service, Special Cire. A-72, April 
1944, 6=page(4x9 ins.) folder, 2 photos. 


The Northern Plains red fox “has become so numerous locally and destruc- 
tive to poultry flocks and young lembs that control measures rust be introduced 
to protect cue farmers interests." This circular discusses qualifications of 
the den hunter, describes the demning sites, and »>roeding and “other habits of 

he fox, suggests methods of finding dens and removing pups,and makes brief 
uggestions on trapping and shooting the animals, 


ctr 


m 


Control; Mouse, Pine 


Davis, L. L. The pine meuse in your orchard, Tennessee State Morti- 

cultural Soc, Proc., 38, 1943, >». 48-50, 
The loss in apple orcharés may be 95,00 or more ter acre per year, pre- 
ventanle by control ieasures costing a fei’ cents, The daimge is described, and 
i e tory of the mouse are surmarized. Control by poisoning 
ith strycImmine and zine phospvhide is recommended. 


Negel, W. 0. Controlling miskrat damage in ponds, Missouri Conser- 


ionist (lissouri Conservation Comission, Jefferson City), 6(4), April 
45, pp. 10-11, 3 figs. 


Precautions while constructing the rond and stens to take if a completed 
impoundment must be cleared of miskrats. 


Control; Port rodents 


OPE ey 1 Tt Je OS Fisher, and J, S. Watson. Rodent control in 


the area of the Port of London Health . “ushority, Hedical Officer (Messrs. 
Hodgetts, Ltd., 36-8 thhitefriars St., London, E.C. 4, England. 1 shilling 
) 7 


oO 


a copy a Ol, 1945, pp. 57-8; Ausust 7, 1943, pn. 45-6. Also as a 
4—-nage reprint pire ° graphs (Bureau of Animal Ponulction, University 
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WILDLIFE REVIEI: No. 43 June, 1945 


The history of rodent control in the Port afee is sketched and the 
methods of the work are described under trapping, poisoning, and fwiigation, 
The distribution and breeding season of the rats and mice also are discussed, 
From authors' conclusion: "i stase has suite definitely been reached where it 
may be Suid, without undue optimism, that, providing rodent control is main- 
tained at the same pitch of intensity, heavy infestation in any part of the 
doc!: area is a thing of the past. Moreover, colonisation is now so restricted 
that the great bulk of activity will, with few exceptions, be confined hence- 


Oo 
forth to the des truction of scettered twasgnccers and stali mouse infestations," 
The cost of the worl has _ deen defrayed »>y a lump sui contribution from the Port 


C 
of London Authority and »d; weekly payments 4 tenants according to their needs 
for rodent control. 


Control: Pura 
Young, Stanley P. Mountain lion ie ew U, S. Dept. of the 
Interior, Fish a Vilalife Service Circ. 6 (Supt. of Docurents, iwashing- 
ton, D. C, 5 cents a cory), 7 pp., 4f figs., 1945, 


Notes on the distribution and food 2sbdits of the animal, including its 
edations upon livestock, and weon control by hunting, poisoning (not recon- 
mended), and trapping. 


Control; Rats and mice 
Elton, Charles. Extermination of rats and mice. Ministry of Food 


(University Collese, Gower St., W.C. 1, London, England), 8 pp. (8x6-1/2), 
Aug. 1944, . 





Rats destroy food, do other damage, and carry disease but they can be 
controlled, This parmhlet is devoted to tolling how, from outlining a campaign 
to giving instructions as to prebaitins, noisoning, trapping, gassing, and rat- 
proofing. The brochure also comments on the distinctive charactcristics of the 


brown and black rats and includes a brief section on the control of mice, 


Control; Rodent 


~~ eee 


Storer, Tracy I. Field rodent control, by destruction of burrows, 
Journ, wildlife pron (P. F. Mnglish, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(2), April 1945, pp. 156-157. 


Suggests subsoil plowing and of explosives to cestroy burrows 


wa 
© 


Cont trol: tiater ct ut 


Grek ley, , John H. Potomac River cleared of*floating islands’, 


Maryland Conservationist (514 Mumscy Did:., Baltinoro 2, Md.); 22(1), 
Winter r 1945, pDe 21=25, 5 < >ho tos. 


+ 


Popular account of the plant, its establishment in the United States, 
and particularly in the Potormc River. There it spread rapidly, choked out 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW; No. 43 June, 1945 


other water plants, and obstructed yet. tion, Control aay ory underwater 
cutting is reported ees and wild celery is reappearing. Reprinted from 
the Ricmmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 


Control: ‘Waterfowl depredations 


See Faraenteaitw: ae os apt aaa — eee eee oe ee 


-- pt PRA 9 
jildlife Conference 944. PT tianl dildlife Institute, Inv 


Washing ston 5, D. Ce. $1.00 2 cony), pp. 281-287 


Day, Albert M. ontrol of waterfowl mite a Tr 
e 


Restriction of habitat coupled with increase in numbers of waterfowl 
has inevitably resulted in crop devredations. To keep puvlic respect for con= 
servation measures and organizations, it is necessary to take active steps to 
control or offset darmge. Such measures include lengthening of the hunting 
season, issuing individual and community permits to shoot out of season, and 
encouraging the use of »nreventive devices, Illustrative examples of depreda- 
tions are those of mallards in grainfields in Colorado, of widgeons in eee 
seed producing ereas in Vashington, and of pintails and other ducks on vegetable 
crops in the Inmmerial Valley of California. Damage to rice in the Sae soot 
Valley assumed great importance owing to wartime needs and advancing prices, 
The svecial measures contermlated to relieve this situation are outlined, 


Bugbee, Robert E. A note on the mortelity of snakes on highways in 


western, Kansas, Trans. Kanses Acad, Sci, frit Gan Sey of Kansas, Lawrence, 
50 centS a copy), 47(3), March 1945, »p. 373-374, 1 table, 
Tabulation of 11 individuals along gravel, and 46 along asphalt, roads 
(re epresenting 8 svecies) in 26C miles of driving. This is a wartime record 
With reduced traffic, “Such slaughter seems tragic when it is well Imow that 
most species of snakes are harmless and helr tc keen doim the rodent and insect 
populations that would otherwise Gestro, valuable crovs," 


sa +> > 4 + _ ley 4 ” 
Diseases and Parasites: Botulis: 
ee ee ee ee er ee ieee ee en ee ee | 


Alcorn, J. R. Botulism in the Carson Sink, Nevada, Condor (iJ. Lee 
nt oa incon | "al; _* a tmanwwe a x7 
Chambers, Rodin Road, Toranga, Calif, 50 cents 2 ¢opvy), 46(5), Nov. 
Dec. 1944, pe S500. 
Occasionally conditions in this area favor outbreaks of dotulism; one in 


a 
1943 is the subject of this note. 
een affected und it is estimated "that 
august to Deceriber" of th 
Coyotes and ravens were f 


ies of birds are known +o have 
ms of thousands of birds died frou 
yp 2 briefly indicated. 
eecing on the sick and dead birds, 
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Sosa tris Rs, L., and Dirck B enson. Zffects of lead poisoning on 
reproduction of mallard érakes, Journ. Wildlife ilanagenent (P. F. English, 
£06 Forestry Bld, State College, Pa. $1,00 a cony), 9(1), Jan. 1945, 


DP. 26-29, 3 tables, 
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Review of literature on lead poisoning in waterfowl (6 titles cited) ana 
account of experiments with captive birds. There was no significant difference 
in hatchability vetween eggs fertilized by the drates that had recovered fron 
lead poisoning and those from control birds, There wes also no difference in 
mertality of the youn. 


feo ; a 44 4« 
Diseases an Parasites: Ornithosis 
phn nn pk Bde wae Ld 


Levinson, David C., Jom Gibbs, and Joseph T. Beardwood, Jr. 
Ornithosis as a cause of sporadic j on muonia, Journ, ler, 
Assoc, (535 N, Dearvorn St., Chicago, Ill, 25 cents a copy), 126(17 


’ 
25, 1944, ppe 1079-1084, 4 figs, 





ix cases of at:->ical yvnewmonia in 
as ornithosis by the complement fixation +t ° 
and the clinical features and id stories of ‘She obser 
is assumed that the source of t: j 
1 


he Philadelnhia area were identified 
t ent literature is reviewed 
ved cases are recorded, It 
the opr ons and ornithosis was 
demonstrated in 6 of seons nnctisieh. The authors believe “the virus of 
ornithosis may be r ible for many svoradic cases of primary atr>ical 
»neunonia," iat 1ere apnears to be a tondency in this paper to draw conclusions 
unwarranted by the presented, Certainly it is to bs hoved that the find- 
ings will not the taken as an exeuse for warfare on city pigeons. ] 


Diseases and Parasites; Plague 


Brown, John H. A nots on the probable rolati f flea index 
to epizootic plague in ground squirrels in Al ‘ t, and Zool. 
(Pomona College, Claromont, Calif.), 36(3), Sept, 1944, »p. 70-71, 


Extent of infection of Richerdson's ground squirrels with plague; notes 
on habits of the animals; sugrestion that an averase of 2 or more fleas per 
individual indicates sone abnormality among the ponulation of these rodents, 
which may be plague, 

Diseases and Parasites: Psittacosis 
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Dunna ho a So tos and Brock C, Ih Psittacosis, Public Health 
Reports (Supt, of Docunenits, i 5 cents a copy), 60(13), 


+ 
vu 
March 30, 1945, PP, 354-357, 2 tables, 





Review of liters e (7 titles cited) on this disease and sletch of its 
- OfeG 


history in the United States. ifter the first serious outbreak in: 929=350, 
restrictions on the irmortation of parrot vectors were out into effect and th 
numcer of furan cases reduced, There was a moderate resurgence, however, in 
1941 and 1942, C2 a shipment of 113 parrots and varrakeets quarantined at 
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tu 
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Swemevilin, Texqgs, in 194 » 108 died of B srgiehengmin and upon autopsy the ree 
meinder were found to »e infected, Present and possible future regulations to 


control the disease are ad: 
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Rabies in wild foxes, Cornell Veterinarian (p, p, 


Compton, Lyl: 
a copy), 35(1), 


ne, Ithaca, IT. 
Incidents connected with an outbreak of rabies in Chautauqua County, 
which served to show the wealmesses of human nature, 
Sopeeaang the elimination of many dogs 
have no place in rabies 


Ye, most of For control, 


a fearless tyne were appointed. 
A vigoroug educational campaign also 
was successful in bringing about rubdlic cooperation, 

~~ were vaccinated@ and unlicensed gnes were eliminated. 
widespread wageination as a normal procedure can not be ob= 
t #8 should be made compulsory. 
a gt ym ious on leadership that eaten wait the 
¥ ef the disease and did not try tor 


carried on which 
Veterinar- 


tai: on ov ; cooperation, the 
imposs a sible t 


uron a wila anima 
Salnonelhiosis 


R, Hinshaw, Snakes, cats, and flies as carriers 


rd , Poultry science (Poultry Dept., State College, 
cents a “sone, Sts), Sept. 1944, pp. 456-457. 
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_ paper records the isola oad of the 
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infestation of nestling rmourning coves, 
‘ 


hosts of 


ess, Lancaster 
&S., 15 tables, 


Author's surmary: "Blowfly maggots parasitizing nestling Mourning Doves 
in’ the San Joaquin Valley of California were identified by Dr. David G. Hell 
an undsscribded species, while all tho found in nests of other species of 
birds were identified as Protoéalliphora metallica. Attack of these maggots 
upon nestling Mourning Doves apreared to be an important factor in nest mortal- 
ity in this area betiecn 19356 and 1940. Noestlings fell to the ground as they 
ettenpted to dislodge the magcots. pees eae stvdics on the extent of loss 
actually due to this factor were not meade. The frailty of nests of liourning 


Doves does not appear tc be 2 hindrance 


. , ™ — P . 4. ~ 2 : +hacr > +4 4- 
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=-4 ve Paina ° de nya _—t ern Annet ee a 
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. . + a + } > + ~~ sa heole an Jas s~e2 eos 
maggots that had besn shaken to the ground." 
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Diseases and 
Stason holla 










Usinger, Ove t Tne Tria Nin: er } ' ; ‘ America 
and the st Indi f . Hie th 
Bul, 2868 (Sunt. of Docwients, Wastinston, D. C. 25 cents a copy), 83 DPe, 
12 dls., 5 figs., 1944, 

These bugs subsisting vertevrate animals are pnotential 
disease vectors and are lmown carri 5 of se serious Ch 


avast disease, Animls 
mr 


- ~ o1 - a +4 - oe aba + inka ines a4 
known to be reservo of Ss Gs sts to Triatorinae ar 

5 Mhatr inatwiaA -~ = 4 epackad p+ nar 
listed. They include a var sreetest frequency. 
Ah 4 ~ 4- 4 a: ome « fo» 4 a@- 4 34 at of S.y 4+ 34 
Tie publication is a full sz: indicated in the title. 
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Flagellata}. Part 
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Arts, and Letters (3B net n= 
sin, copy), 35, 1944, po, 255-245, 
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Diseases and Parasites: Siphonant ere 


KEL Oe eS 
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escriptions of three uew svecies of Dactylopsylla 
Fall han “hall Sonn 

subspecies of 


a (Sizhon Thompson, 


Colles Gyelph Vana 1 Ql : pr 15-20, 
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- Further report ona chigoe-like flea ?ron 
ealifornia ah Q ai: eoarre of the true chiges, 3 runza Penetrans ( inn.), 
11, Southern Calif, Acad. Sci, (Zxposition Par :, Los Angeles), 43(3), 
enrt.=Dec, 1944, no, 119 
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Hectopsylla psittaci on the Facific horned owl, The true chigoe is not 
yet sauthentioally rar rorted from the United States. Bibliography of 9 ‘titles, 
Diseases and Parasites: Siphonantera of Nebraska 


Gates, Doris Be Notes on fleas 


Entomological News (1900 Race St., Phils 
te . 10-13 


‘2’ 


Dhonaptera) in Nebraska, 
sisbte S, Pa.), 56(1), Jan. 1945, 





o—~— 
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List of 14 species with 
titles. 


host and locelity records. ‘Bibliography of 10 


Diseases and Parasites: Siphonantera Pleociaetoides 


BoA hace, NP arian Son Trg hn Ke RS nbn’ A neh t ME Ed 


LAORs. Gustaf Fe. A new mouse The, Pleocnaets 


id 
Ne GON. Ne She, Pr or 1 Texas, Journ. Parasitology (Scienc e Press, Lancaster, 
Pe. 91.50 a 2007 50 6), Dec. 1944, »p. 366-368, 4 figs, 
w . > ’ 9 ft ; 


és bullisi, 
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Fron. Peroryscus, Texas; description, illustrations, cormarative notes, 
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cause Of death. Review of literature, of which re cited. 





Disesses and Perasites: Of birds 

whet kills Cock Robin?, Bulletin t 
State of New York, Albany. 10 cents ac 
. m f ¢ > ° ‘ 
oh ig ok pp. 202+205, 





Brief ponular resume of the accidents and diseases to which birds ore 
subject, 


Disesses and Parasites; f Canidae 





: ‘ 7 Ip 1 m4 he L Tlin S As im ralatior 
peickson, Arnold B, Helminths of liinn anidae in relation to 
. aoe-a om a am a a a Z i “he 2 "Tavth 
food havits, a host iist and xey to the rted frém iJorthn 
America, Anerican Midland Naturalist (Notre 
oO 
s 


$1.00 a copy), 
44, 9), 358-372, 1 table. 
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Review of literature (39 titles cited); food habits of Canidae as re- 
flected by taveworms; effect of parasites on-the:hos elation of parasitism 
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in wild Canidae to ranch animals. The table summarizes ny 
helminth paresites in 2 svecies of wolves and 2 of foxes, listing 4 kinds of 
rematodes, 7 of cestodes, and 19 of normtodes A list by hosts of helminths 
reported from lbrth Jmerican Canidae is tres 1 aus kevs to the para- 
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Diseases and } Parasites; Of cott ponteil 








Portman, Roland Wi, iinter distribution of two ectoparasites of the 


cottontail rabbit in Missouri, Journ, Xconomic Entoriology (Ez. N. Cory, 
College Park, Md. 75 cents 2 copy), 37(4), Aus. 1944, p. 541. 


The title should have read "two grovns of ectoparasites" as two species 
of ticks and 5 of fleas are mentioned; tot=.1 and seasonal incidence is recorded. 
In southern Missouri, ticks are active and tularemia is, therefore, a menace at 
all times of year. 


7 
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Diseases and | Pa arasit es; Of s& mL) imrmmls ls 
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Rankin, John S., Jr. Zeology of the helminth parasites of small 
mammals collected from horthrup Canyon, Upper Grand Coulee, Washington, 
Murrelet (Pacific Nort@vest Bird and Mwmal Society, iashington State 
Museum, University of Meshington, Seattle 5. 70 cents a covy), 26(1), 
Jan.-April 1945, pp. 11-14, 3 tables. 

The methods of the study are descrived and the results are presented, 
chiefly in tables. Two specie@ of memagcodes and 3 of cestodes were found in 
131 mammals of 10 species, Tipit Amef@e:.:c is tabulated by host species and 
enviroment and summarized in $@@%&. Bal! sosraphy of 15 titles 


Ecology: Barometric pressure 
SPOS ES OOD OD ee Dae eo eae 


Hanson, Harold C. The cottontail and the weather, Trans. wisconsin 


-—-s 


Acad, Sci,, Arts, and Letters (B. B. Morgan, 211 Genetics Bldg., University 
of iJisconsin, Madison, $4.00 a copy), 35, 1944, ppv. 91-97, 1 fig. 


Live catches of rabbits were positively correlated with sera octanies Fe pres- 
ure. Discussion of this and other weather factors in relation to orgenis 
The author suggests "the existence of a pressure-activity rhythm in many 


species of small mammals." Dibliography of 16 titles, 


Ecology: Carrying cap jacity, deer 


Davenport, L. A., Werren Shapton, and W. Carl Gower. A study of 
the carry ing Ca 





pacity or deer yards as ietermined Dy brovse WES, Trans. 
10 4 
— - 


@ * 


Ninth MN. A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (A: erican Wildlife Institute, 
Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C, gl.00 2 copy), pp. 144-148, 

Progress report on research in the upper peninsula of Michigan. The 
Methods of the experiments are described and the results noted for the various 
plots. From authors summary: "It is safe to say that the better type of 
conifer yards found in northern Michigan will carry two to three deer ner acre 
cn a sustained basis during the years of tneir maximum browse availability. 
Fardwood yards, on the other hand, will probably not carry over one deer at the 


most, and many of them less than one deer “er acre. x x x The most important 
fact brought to licht, in so fer as futu~e uanagement is concerned, is the Dro~ 
portionally smaller nuziber of deer-days of browsing furnished by a given area 
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ference 1944 (American Wildlife 
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Ecolog;: Ponulations, dopwhite 
Errington, Peul L. Some contributions of a fifteen-year local 
? v 
study of the northern bobwhite to « knowledge of population phenomena, 
Ecological Monosranhs (Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. $1.50 a copy 
} ? ? 
15(1), Jan. 1945, DDe 1-54, 23 figs. 





S y the work at Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin, and description and 
map of the area, The study was made under conditions normal to the area and no 
t Ss e 


| 


management was atteripted. Predators, burfers, and cormetitors are treated and 
P Q ry « 7 227) NH >» 414 ca nia et ta aa 
the results of semiannual censuses are presented. Consideration of these forms 
the body of the paper, which discusses winter losses and summer gains in rela=- 


tion to a variety of environmental factors and to ae fluctuations of tildli 
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fe 

populations that are known as cycles, The dataa treated nathenatics 2liy and 
surwarized, From author's surriaery: "It was pe thet year-toeyeer differences 
in many of the conventionally te crag resi factors* had no percevtible 
influence on basic nronulation trends. though severe mortality frequently 

sulted from starvation and weather emergencies, and through the medium of 
aap the outstandingly influential factor in th hare si mechanics of 
north-central stat bobwhites was seen %O be their own density relations as 
modified by what im termed devression Dhages." "Sindlarly, showed 
a strong tendency for rates of nonemergency winter loss (including most loss 
from simple predation and from inter=- and intra-s ve ific adju stment) to capstan 
mathematical patterns determined by density and phase effects. ‘jjintering popu- 
lations experienced low rates of nonemergency loss and little if any acc ier 
tion with raging donsities es long as the populations remained 
loss rates for »opulations in excess of 
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is expressed for somo sort of cositie influence vossibly modifying the psychology} 
(notably as concerns limits of insraspecific toleration 1) of the species affected." 
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Odua, Exgene P, ifotes on small mammel populations at Mountain 
Lake, Virginia, Jou os Breer ory. (4 (Zrriet T. Hoover, University of Michigan, 
ny), 25(4), Nov. 1944, pp. 405-410, 2 tables. ee 


Results from the use of 4a combined travenightequadret method. The 
tables show relative abundance of 4 species in tivo seasons and mumber o 
enimals per acre (30-64) in 5 habitats. Habitat selection is discussed. 
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ertility and REO NS and effect, 
fe e G4 li Institute, 
Investrient Dldg., Jashim-:ton 5, D. C. 41.00 a as: pp. 19-28, 2 fiss. Sea 
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The vital role of minerals in nutrition and the irmortance of soil fer- 
tility in animal production are stressed. Knowledge derived from work with 
comestic I cover Wildlife. A management procram based 
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upon th "will be one of making Wildlife natural by feeding it 
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Denney, Arthur E, Wildlife relationships to so s, Trans. 
inth N. A. iildlife Conference 1944 (American Jildlife tut Invest- 
m. . 


1 I =) Ss 
ment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 316-322, 1 fig. 


ldlife productivity is in ratio to llustrative ex-= 
amples are cited. Farming modifies this relati ; 1 that are explained, 
"(1) The distribution of all srecies of wildlife is primarily determined by 
soil types ar Lity essary for animal life; and only 
secondarily by c cover ind water, and climatic re geek, (2) the abundance of any 
svecies of wildli oe within &4n occupied range is basically determined dy the 
fertility of the oly and condarily by the tyre and intensit; of land use, 
which we submit is als jellies determined by the fertility of the soil; (3) _ 
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individuals of the snecies cheng the linits of its on 
range are also fundamentally determined by the available fertility of the soil 
and are only slightly affected by the intensity of ns use and the scarcity of 
uitable habitat; (4) perhans most irmortant of all is the conclusion that wild- 
ife production, like any other crop of tle land, is in proportion to the 
available fertility of the soil and that land ~hichn is too infertile to produce 
satisfactory crops, gruss or livestock is also rmrginal for wildlife." 
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Eeonomics: Beaver 
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The"seamy side" of beaver pinay hiner agp. including destruction of trees in~- 
tended for panna ation, damage to trovt streams, flooding of highways, and 


interference with city weter sup»vlies. Consextetien officers quoted to the ef- 
fect that or bs is little room for beavers in nateeion wat Recent history in 
Nev York from a publication already notics1 in ILDLIFE REVIZ! (32, Nov. 1941, 


ppe 40-41}, The statement is rather stron: but tie uinindavaden dpoil dom 

to mansgement, Conclusions: "Beavers my be ‘friends of the forest, but in 
the Northeast they certainly are not frie:is of the farmer, the railroad man, 

the highway en:ineer, or the lusberman; in many areas they are 'misplaced weeds,* 
The bis problem is to keep ene in locations Were they belong. But it is 
doubtful if this can be accomplished short of immense expeiuse, or without in- 
creased controlled trapping and wrenepic aaeee of many areas remote from civili- 
zation, or through concentrateé use of beavers on flood control and water con- 


, 


seryation projects as is now done in stu “pte of the country." 
Econoiics; Danage vayrients 


Anon, Deer, bear damage payments, Visconsin Conservation Bul. 
(Wisconsin Conservation Dent., Madise }, 10(5), March 1945, p. 15, 1 map. 


Entries on the mar show payments » counties on account of damage claims 
during the last tivo fiscal years; total «count $45,699. "Claims in for the 
present year indicate a new record." 


Econonics: Non-resident hunting 





Foote, Leone rd E. Vermont's wild game resource: non-resident 


income, Journ. Vildlife Manegenent (P. F. Mnglish, 207 Forestry Bldg., 
State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(1), Jan. 1945, np, 31-82. 


Almost $160,000 is spent in Vermont each year by non-resident hunters, 
Eighty percent of this amount goes to priv. te business and the remainder to the 
State Fish ard Game Service. Infoimmtion obtained in response to a questionary 
is analyzed to show: favorite game sneciec, length of tine spent in the field, 
and expenditures per day and by purposes. Deer hunters make about half of the 
total expenditures. Ench deer killed by : on-residents cost about #227 and each 
head of simll game $6.50. 

Econo ics: wild rice 





Moyle, Jobn B. Manomin--Minnesotda's native cereal, Conservotion 


Volunteer (State Dent. of Conservation, St. Paul), 8(44), Jan.-Feb. 1945, 
Pp. 29-31, 1 pl. 


Since 1939, wildrice has had the same legal status as fish and game and 
Ss ep erthige~ has been under State supervision, The acreage fluctuates widely 
. 15 to 50 thousand acres) but wator stablilization has improved the crop 
seth the average is around 500,000 rovuds., This sells for from 25 to 55 
cents & pound before vroccssing. The lar:est stands are on Chippewa Indian 
reservations and most cf the harvesting is done by Indians. Other items of 
interest relative to the grain, including its value to waterfowl, are briefly 
mentioned. 
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Education: Conservation 


Buchheister, Carl W. Natural history education comes first in con- 
servation, Trans. Ninth ll, A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (American Wildlife 
Institute, Investment Bl $1.00 a copy), Dp. 362-365, 


Cge, Jashington 5, D. C. 
. The most irmortant thing in teachi:: wildlife conservation is to give 

th n Uaeeree © an understanding te how animais sscthied in other words, they should 

be gr 4#Zht life itself and its problems. Tey must further be impressed with the 

interdenendences of living things anc theiz enviroment end with other vDeople!s 

stake in conservation. 


Eeucation: Conservation 


Cole, Elizabeth. Conservation teaching, Michigan Conservation 
(Michigan Dert. Of Conservation, Lansing 13), 14(5), May 1945, pp, 4, ll, 
photos, 


How the work is carried on in Michigan, and varticularly in Livingston 


ase b 
end Ingham counties, with suggestions as to the books, materials, and methods 


Education: Conservation 
Palmer, E. Laurence, "Little climates"--a lesson in conservation 
xtension educstion, Traus. Minth i. A. iMildlife Conference 1944 (American 
jildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), 


PP. 354-357. 


some of its 


aall- LUCE e ; 
7 hoa 27 $4 enieaan ihe + on ia ae “ . Se aera m a 
methods are discussed. The rroblems most in need of treatment are those of 
os 


%. - on. setinn r a eo anal 133 #4 to ome *"- 4 C ~ .% a +) 2 cre 

here and now, Troatnent should be in gran ic form to appeal to the largest 

number of people. "To surmarize this whol: extension business, conservation 
I s which teachers in 


philosonhy has been reduced to simple cartsons and table 
. 


Classrooms could wut on the black»oard." 


Educetion: Conservation in Illinois , 


Sater, Livingston E Je must ::odernize our teachings of conserva 
tion, Trans. Ninth Il, A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (American iJildlife 
= 


Institute, Investment Blde., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 351-0%, 





"le should develop in our mudlic schools, in our high schools, a conset- 
ration program for children, making conservation a compulsory and accredited 
of tomorrow and they shoul 


subject, because these children will be our citizens 
understand the real value of conservation.” Plans and accormmlisiments in 
Illinois are reviewed, including extension through employes of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, 
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Education; _Cons ervasion in Iowa 


Hendrickson, George 0. Some ace o:plishments of conservation educa- 
nen ‘intensively :, Geteonnahipaeaa stato, Trans. Minth NM. A. Jildli 
sS 


1 
Investiient Blds., Washington 





a ae: , 


Iowa, education has produced 
ming, construction of farm 
field of wildlife 
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dad and cover i 





gratifying results in an ine 
yonds, reservation of woodlands, and tree Soper 
monegenent, control of the harvest and improvemen 
boowiéite also were achieved through education. Fx 

seenent was uuthorized by law and in prewar tin 
was employed. Results are communicated to the nu 
a monthly magazine, The Iowa Conservationist. A 


Delieved could onlty hnve been obdtaine 


for the 
as a basis for 
of some 20 workers 
ugh news rel 


summarized, 
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Taylor, Valter P. Conservation is not inherit ay Trans, Ninth 
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T 2 os LWaehineetvan & 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. 


"Things are not as Well as they should be in the conservation field an 
th — — °°¢ oe ont af saee 2. 7 a8 dscem 4 om 4 —— hee Qa 
e war vrogrramn is making the situation worse than has been before," 
Conti uous education is needed but it must reach chi as Vell as adults, 





€? 9 


"The peneervation program x x x must rely very larzely upon unselfish service 
to one's phar ee man." The educational work Planped 3 for Texas is outlined. Its 
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great importance is indicated dy : conservation of the 
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basic pra sorenay resources is essent of civilization. 
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Bostoer, D. 0. ctober, 1943, survez; cf loss of cranberries as a 
323727) -- Cr ~ gr ios . 3 2 Pan yeu, ig a 
result of doer dasage, Proc. 7: randerry Growers?t 
Ane | 3 Rani ff & te ¢ YT OAA ¢ 9 7° 
Assoc, (Charles S. Beckiith, S 1944, pp. 12-15, 





16, 1 tadle 


are te - a ~3 4 + nwaet4 _ eaiusltataAd her amt 4 ac tnAjie 
Summary of replies to a questionary (tabulated by counties) which indi 
re 5 ‘ 20 — incl > % a e one s o - sats -" her sak ot 
Cate Loss Of 8.1 percent of the crop as a result of destruction by deer, he 
TA 7 a 2 bth 37 74 2 nce & ae 2 — — + 4c NON 
Value of the berries destrored is estimated at 399,00C. 
a Cle Ma, 4 ~4 
food Habits: amaze to pine 
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D. C. 50 cents a copy), 





Plantations by porcupines, 





: 4 noe Tm rire 
: ’ ’ pine grosbeaks, The bira, an 
43 f “3 Sf an ert $4 at C0 BWars 7, Se he h rf n ae ay Zz — 
itregular winter visitant in New York); has been seen in 7 out of 13 recent 
VYanra 7 ‘ ” BANE an er 7 4 P- akh< + ~ 997 9 : 9 + 
years in Rensselaer County. Its general food habits are summarized and its 
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the first yields were light. “Only the dwarf sumac, Ja>anese ee ape and 
coralberry produced fruit crons comparable with those on older pla of the 
sane species," 
Food Habits; Of cottontail 
Sweetrian, Ihrvey Le Selection of woody plants as winter food by the 
, 5 ee ae ee ver at Sax Cia one wo ( 50 
cottontail rabbit, Ecolog; (Prince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa $1.50 a 
—— = 4 . 1oO ‘ e ery Arr éeatk* ae 
CO ry) > 25 (4) ’ Oct 44, 3 De 467-472, 4 VadLe . 


teview of the literatu 


vations in Massachusetts the erred and unpre- 
ferred species, discussion, <¢ eds kn winter 


food c! 00 availa’ ree=acre 
are analyzed for relative att ones rabbit, 
Sylvilagus floridanus miliurus re amount of feed 
ing injury suffered oy the vlc y 1 es Of plants 
contained snecies sericusly injured by feeding. The snccies in three other 
families were but slightly injured, while Tivo’ families represented each by 4 
single species, were not utilized as food, Mile not all of the species of the 
above 22 ui lics were utilized, nearly all of them were, thus showing a taxo- 
nomic reletionship of the plants utilized as food b: the rabbits, Pifty-three 
of the 100 asatice of plants sufficiently tender and within reach of tho rabbit 


Were chosen so freauontly as 
ity of vrceferred food vlants 
was adecuate throughout the 
times. Twenty-one svccics 1 
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Field observations on use of honey-locust pods and pine and spruce 
needles, 


Food Habits: of coyote 


ee we ew we ee 


Murie, Olaus J, Notes on coyote food habits in Montana and British 


Columbia, Journ. Marmealogr (Jillian H, Burt, University of Michigan, Ann 
\y Ay = rT aa . we aA m . - 
Arbor. 31.00 a cdny), 26(1), Febd.,1945, pp. 335-40, 5 tables. 


s+ 


The results of analyses of seats from interior British Columbia and two 
localities in Montana are tabulated anc discussed. The leading food item in 
each of these. localities was rabbits. Previous studies of coyote food habits 
are reviewed and the author concludes; “If I may presime to summarize the feed- 


ing habits of the coyote, I may sa; that usually seeks an abundant animal 


form, whose habits are such that it lends itself to easy capture on a scale 


large enough to furnish a staple food supply; it is Seek for any opportunity 
to prick up other copnathe vertebrate or invertebrate; and it seeks the areas of 


big game concentrations, especially in winter, on the chance of carrion, or the 
hance of finding an animl at a disadvantaze. From the economic standpoint, 


‘ an ~~ ii ian 
it can be cxnecto hat 





that livestock become easily available, especially when 
the naturel food fails, the coyote readily takes advantage os the opportunity. 
This could be expected in the North when the snowshoe rabbits fail, and domestic 
Sheep herds are present. Therefore, the subject of coyote food habits becories 
a local problem, not only from aged economic standpoint, but elso from the stand- 
point of »ure science, denending on tlic local ecological picture." 


Food Habitss Of owl, barn 


Davis, Wl. B. What barn owls eat, Texas Game and Fish (Jalton Bldze, 
Austin, Tex. 10 cents a copy), 1(7), ne 1943, p. 16, 1 diagran. 


Of 542 creatures captured and eaten by barn owls in Colorado and Joffer- 


son countics, Texas, 499 were siwall marmals, including 275 shrews, 111 harvest 
luce, 50 cotton rats, 41 white-footed mice, 15 rice rats, 10 house mice, 3 
house rats, 3 Docket gophers, 1 mole, 11 cottontails, and 1 opossum, The re- 
mining items consisted of 28 birds and 15 insects. 


Baker, Rollin H., Coleman C. Newman, and Ford ‘Willte. Food habits 
of the raccoon in eastern Texas, Journ. Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 
206°Forestry Bldg., State Colleze, F:.. $1.00.a copy), 9(1), Jan. 1945, 
pp. 45-48, 1 table. 


futhorst summary: "The. food habits of raccoons were studied along; the 
Neches River in three counties of eastern Texas in 1940-42, Field studies were 
Supplewented by laboratory analyses of 344 scats collected in all months and of 
£3 stouachs and 11 intestines obtained in winter. Acorns and crayfish constitut: 
more than half of the yearly diet and poth are consumed in considerable amount 
&t all seasons, Persiimmons and grapes were utilized heavily when available and 


¢ oo ‘ 
Other fruits in smaller anounts Insects and other invertebrates formed an 
important part of the diet. Vertebrates ere eaten sparingly. but species of 
. 6 
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Water snakes were preyed upon as were winter and spring concentrations of water 
foul. accoons were found to concentrate in timbered river bottoms during the 
Winter and spring, feeding largely on acorns and crayfish, Under these condi- 
tions they ure readily trapped. In the summer and autum the povulations an- 
pear to be dispersed through the uplands as well as bottoulands in search of 
Seasonal foods." 
Food tbits: of Faccoon 

Yeager, Lee E., and William H, EXder, Pre- and Post-hunting season 
foods of raccoous on an Illindis goose refuge, Journ, Wildlife Management 
(P, F. English, 206 Forestry Bldz., State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 
9(1), Jan, 1945, DD. 4°-56, 1 ta able, 


Authors! summary: "Horseshoe Lake Refuge, Alexander County, Illinois, 
an old ox-bow of the Mississippi River, is 5,544 acres in area, of which about 
2,400 acres are open water and cypress-tupvelo gum swamp, An tisland't of 1,400 
acres is largely cleared; it is used in summer to grow food for geese and as a 
site for feeding geese in winter, About 40,000 to 50,000 Canada geese winter 
on the refuge; the annual kill has varied from 7,000 to 18,000, and recently is 
thought to average about 10,000, Crippling losses amount to 1,000 to 2,000 
birds each season, almost all of which become food for raccoons and other carni- 
vores, To eompare the effect of this heavy crippling loss on the dict of race 
coons, $16 pre-hunting season scats and 107 post-hunting season scats were 
analyzed By bulk, the pre-hunting (early auturm) food was 53,8 per cent of 
animal materials. 30 ver cent being insects, In the post-hunting (winter) 
sample, 72,1 ver cent wes of animal origin, 65.1 per cent being Canada geese, 
Vegetable raterial amounted to 65,5 and 22,5 per cent, respectively, in the two 
cOllections., Detritus, age soil and gravel, coustituted 2,1 per cent an 
4.5 per cent, resnectively, or all foods, availability determined the time of 
maxinun utilization, The Fa sc ioe position of geese over all other foods for 
raccoons during the winter is the expected result of great abundance, maximum 
availability, and high valetability. Carnivores other than raccoons utilizing 
the geese included red foxes, gray foxes, ODossums, minks, skunks, and feral 
Wo quantitative measurement of such use by these species was obtained, 


dogs. 
. ¥ s — . ef 
imited utilization of the geese ty fur animals prevented cormlete loss, but 
© J 


d \ 
this return on the nunber of birds involv pen, even as a by-product of hunting, 
widered inadequate.” Bibliogranhy of 14 titles, 


Food Habits: of raptors 


ee ee ee ee ee wee Se ew ww 


Bawyartn A, Marguerite, and Frederi x M,_Baumgartner. Hawks 
pe owls in Sicko 1939 Rey Food habits and population changes, Wilson 
(J. Van Tyne, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 50 eents a copy), 


etal, Dec, 1944, nv, 209-215, 4 tables, 


Descrintion of the area and methods (pole-trapping, visual counts, study 
of mammal populations, rellet «nalysis) of the study. Food items are tabulated 
and briefly discussed for several grouns of raptors, From authors! summary: 
"Both trapping and field observation in 1959 indicated an abundanee of Barn 
Owls, Marsh Hawks, Short-eared Owls, and Sereech Owls, as well as the presence 
in smaller numbers of nine other predatory species, Populations of rodents, 
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particularly cotton rats, were sinilarly high. Pellet analysis indicated that 
over 66 per cent of the total food items of the predatory birds in 1939 con- 
sisted of cotton rats. Following an umusually cold neriod in late December, 
1939, and early January, 1940, both nopulations of rodents and species of 
mredatory birds whose food had consisted primarily of cotton rats showed a 
notable decrease or disappeared altogether, The Great Horned Owl, wiose food 
habits are more generalized, and the Cooper's Hawk, which feeds primarily on 
small birds, were recorded in their usual numbers after the period of umusual 
cold. In 1941 and the spring of 1942 no>ulations of predatory birds showed a 
slight increase, and a few cotton rats were again tranved in late June, 1941, 
he earliest record following January, 1940," 


Food Habits: Of raven 


Murray, J. J. The food of the raven in Virginia, Auk (F. C. Lincoln, 


Fish and Wildlife ‘Service, Dent. of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
$1.00 a copy), 62(2), April 1945, p. 306, 


Report on identification by tke High and Wildlife Service of bones col- 
lected at nesting sites, Surprisingly, flying squirrel remains were predomimnt, 


Food Habits: Of shrew, short-tsiled 


eer eww we a 


Eadie, W. Robert. The short-teiled shrew and field mouse predation, 


Journ, Manmalogy (Baiet T. Hooper, University of llichigan, Ann Arbor, 
g1.00 a copy), 25(4), Nov. 1944, pp. 359-364, 1 table, 


Report on food items found in 4 nests and 200 scats, In frequency of 
occurrence, insects led but mice remains were identified in 56 percent of the 
scats. These appeared to be principally those of Microtus pennsylivanicus. An 
estimate is made that short-tailed shrews may destroy fron 14-27 (possibly 
more) mice ner acre during the winter months. Bibliography of 14 titles. 


Food Fabits; Of snake, water 


_——_ wade a ee ee 


Lagler, Karl F, Watersnake food, Michigan Conservation, ifichigan 
Dept. of Conservation, Lansing), 14(2), Feb. 1945, ». 9, 1 photo. 


Natrix sinedon. Report of laboratory examination of about 200 specimens 
containing food, "More than half (57 percent) of the watersnakes taken near 
trout rearing ponds contained the kind of trout being propagated.” Those from 
trout streams had eaten (by frequency of occurrence) trout, 6.6 percent, forage 
fish, 72.6, lampreys, 6.6, frogs, 7.5, and niscellaneous items. "Specinens 
from non-trout waters had eaten princinally frogs." 


Sanenaougeeer auap _——-— eee ee 


McIlhenny, BE. A. An unusual feeding habit of the black vulture, 


Auk (F.C. Lincoln, Fish and ildlife Service, Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. $1.00 a cony), 62(1), Jan. 1945, nv. 136-137. 
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ting chopyed sweet posatocs tut out Tor deer and nutrias. Louisiana, 


History: Pra irie ; grouse 


Schorrer, A. W@W The ureirie chicken and sherpetailed grouse in 
o sr ‘Ti nad; ne psd 15 i2 , awa $ « a + Tal +oyr 
early ‘Jisconsin, Trans. ‘/isconsin Acad. Scieites, Avis, and Letters 
(5. B. Morgan, 211 Genetics Plc “@e, Universit. of isconsin, iadison. 
$4.00 a copy), 35, 1944, rp. 1-59, 1 fig. 


B- 


Thoroughly documented studies, revorting fer the prairie chicen upon 
the original range and qr sey hadits, :igratio:, and food; the effects upon 
the bird of agriculture, »urniag of the prairies, :1nting, and trapping; ad 
its fluctuations and deciine. The pirds have been forced northward into terri- 
tory not originally occuwieds the Visconsin group is cut off from possible 
sourcss of recruitment, and its future camot ve view3d with optinism. The 
sharp-tailed grouse is more briefly treated as to original range, migration, 
and decline. There is every reason to velieve that umler present land policies 
this species will continue to be apace "Pprairiz c{1icken" annals, covering 
both species, are detailed for the period 1255 to 1897, Bibdliosraphy of 208 
titles besides numerous references to new8parers. 

y: _ Wildlife conservation in Kansas 


—_————— ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee - 


Stene, Edwin 0. The development cf Kansas wildli:’e enephtiing” 


-- £ ; Nee ne £ ap Pana > 50 
policies, Trans. Kansas Acad. Sei. (University of Kansas, Lawrence, 9U 
a +a a * I > 2. on ) z ata ~ 
cents a cony), 47(3), Merch 1945, pp. 289-323, + shotos, 
A thorough and well-documented history racing conditi wns frou the 


, u 
period of original abundance,througn one of severe denletion, tn the present 
era more nearly approac ing wildlife management. Tio of the eset rranhs are of 
L. Le Dyche and Lee Larvebee. A biographical sketch of the auitlmer, with por- 
trait, appears on »>. 326-527. 


Wistory: dildlife managenent in Texas 
pA A LO PN AE Rt 


Ley, Daniel W. Srief chronology of wil 


i in T 
and Fish (‘/Jaltor Bldg., Austin, Texas. 10 cents a copy), 3(4), March 


OAR -- 
1945, er 9~] Se 
ny ~ sx2 4 o * _— 4 2 7 7 > o> oa 
he chronology is of attitudes toward, and treatize of, talci: fe. ¥ 
po ce tote Ge $ an do Va, an re 7 a r * 7.4 tA & on a - S hre 
efforts were successively in the fislds of prohibition, stoching, 


e 
ment, and education. An interesting and useful compilation. 


Pao m . 7 %. 5 ap 
4ife Histories: Age classes, bobwhite 
—— ee eee eee ee Meme wwe et me Meme ee owe 


Hendrickson, George 0. Age composition of the fall 1944 bobdwhite 
population, lowa Conservationi ist (Iowa State Conservation Commission 
(lOth and Mulberry Sts., Des Moines €), 4(3), March 1945, p. 118, 2 figs. 

Classed by wing characters, 731 out of 914 specimens from 14 counties 
represented young birds--a proportion of 5.7 young to 1 adult. Local varia- 
tions are discussed, 
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P 
if 
1 

—— 


'e Histories: Bats 
eter Donald R. Travels of banded cave bats, Journ, Marmalogy 
(Williem EH. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 


26(1), Feb. 1945, pp. 15-23, 4 figs., 2 tables, 


More than 15,000 bets of 6 species were banded in western New England 
1d eastern claw Yo rk: “the results are discussed and swmisrized. A total of 39 
ene -distance ete miles) recoveries are reported. Movements up to 125 
iles Occurred even in winter. The swrier population seems larger than that of 
the winter but all of its retreats have not yet been discovered. Bibliography 
of 8 titles, 


ife Histories: Bats 
Winsatt, William A. Notes on breeding behavior, pregnancy, and 
pate ‘in soe Vesrortilionia bats of the eastern United States, 
Jour Marmalogy (“4llianE. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
41.00" a copy), 26(1), Feb. 1945, pp. 23-35, 1 table. 


Detailed observations on representatives of 4 species. Length of gesta 
tion in liyotis lucifug us wes estimated to be between 50 and 60 days, Bibliog- 


ranhy of 21 lL tities. 


Lif e His stories Blackbird, 1 Brewer's 


a Rivers, Ira. Observations on the nesting mortality of the 
Brever Dine ird, Zuphagus penis ~ lalus, American Midland Naturalist 


(1 tre Dae, Ind. $1.00 a copy), 32(2), Sent. 1944, pp. 417-437, 3 figs. , 
z 1 


Studies made near Reno, Nevada, The causes of nesting losses are 
discussed in detail under the heads of primary and incidental predation, acci- 
ity, human interference, and climatic and miscellaneous factors, 
07 nests is tabulated. The higher the nests were built the 
. Protective features are discussed and a swmary presented. 
fisured unon the number of eggs) was 60,65 percent to the 
tledgling stage. Probably 50 percent of these young birds perish within a 
ionth after leaving the nest. 

+ 


Li: Lite Histori¢ 83; Bobca 


— 


POLARS. Clair T. Habits, foods and parasites of the vovcat in 
Minnesota, Joura. dildlife Manazement (P. F. English, 206 Forestry 3ldze, 
State Collese, Pa. $1,00 a copy), 9(2), April 1945, pp. 131-145, 2 pls., 


4 tables. 


Lynx r. rufus. Information is given on weights, measurenents, distribu- 
tion, nopul ation, habitat, tracks, range, hunting and other habits, shelters, 
dens, food, and worm paresi Author's summary: "(1) Field data on »vobcats 


. 
were ; gath red in northern Minnesota during 1938 and 1939, mainly in winter, en 
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50 were collected for studies on food and narasites. Trail notes were used 
extensively to interpret food habits indicated by stomach analyses; (2) Minne- 
sota bobcats show considerable pelaze change with season and age. arge-speci-= 
mens often are called *iynx cats* and are confused with Canada lynx; (3) in 
recent years, the northern limit of range for the bobcat has extended 100 to 
200 miles to include southern Ontario; (4). sprnee=cedar swamps are preferred 
winter habitat. Winter range is no more than 10 to 15 miles square, often less; 
(5) an average of 5-1/2 miles was traveled in a nicht's hunting. Food is ob- 


Cree 


po lergely by scavenging and by hunting small mammals, Birds are seldom 
sought. Stalking is a favorite method and elevated *lookouts* along game trails 


often are used. Deer are seldom attacked; (6) bobeats are stealthy and shy Dut 
curious, and often vill follow human trails to investigate every bit of scrap 
throvm aside. Drovnings usually are deposited off the trail, preferably on an 
elevated snot, and sometimes are covered, Bobcats svend the daylight hours 
mainly in tem morary trest-shelters*;. (7) varying hare, deer, and porcupine come 
prised over 90 per cent of the foods recovered from 50 snecimens. The deer 
material was largely or all of carrion, Although scarce at the time of this 
Study, the varying hare ranked first among the foods. to evidence of poultry 
or domestic sLcck was found in stomach contents; (8) the damage to Minnesota 
populaticns of iser and ruffed grouse attributed to bobcat predation is negli- 
gible; (9) thirteen different helminth parasites were recovered from the gastro- 
intestinal tracts of 50 bobcats, 5 apparently not previously reported from this 
host; (10) because the bobcat assists in the control of the varying hare, 
poreupine, and certain simll mammls, it must be considered beneficial. A 
state bobcat bounty anmears unnecessary and unwise. Its effect would. ultimately 
be harmful to tio iutorcots of farmers, sportsmen and othcrs interested in 
Wildlifs conservation." Bibliography of 19 titles, 


Pm TMH -4+ar4 + Pan births - 
Life fistorizs: LDoowhits 
coo 





Leopold, A. Starker. Sex and age ratios among dobwhite quail in 
southern “‘issouri, ‘Journ, Wildlife Ianagement (P. F. English, 206 Forestry 
Se, State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(1), Jan. 1945, pp. 30-354, 





Report on sexes of some 45 thousand, and age classes of nearly 8 thousand, 


? 


bobwhites kilied in the legal shooting season, There is also sae information 
on weights, Autuer's summary: "Young of the year constitute from 72 to 65 per 
cent of sutum populations of bobwhites in Missouri. Year-to-year fluctuations 
in age ratios, stom to occur in one locality, are ettrivuted tentatively to 
the effects of spring weether upon reproductive success. Porulctions in the 
agricultural rezions of the state contain higher percentages of young than 





tueose in vooled arsus. Such regional nage eecnantir in reproductive success may 
be due to the conditions of the nesting enviroment aund/ ‘or she degree of hunt- 
ing rressure. Distortion of the sex ratio in Paver of cocks is limited to 
aduits, Yeung birds have a sex ratio of 50:50. The differentiel loss of adult 


hens probably occurs during the broeding season. Bobdwhites in Missouri average 
approximately 21 grams heavier than those in Georsia." ZBibliography of 5 

a5 7 

titles, 
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“~ Ny, 
Game Mews 


opy), 15(12), 





: 
M, a ae + 
(Pennsylvanie Game Cormiss 


S 
March 1945, pp. 4-5, 2425, 29-30, & 


P Sj 
10 cents a 
3 tables. 


In part a popular arid generalized account of the life history of the 
sobWhite, but presenting sore detailed in formation on cover preference, clutch 
size, nesting success, causes of failure, and movements of banded birds, Most 


of the nest destruction was due either di rectly or snbivedtay to man. 


Life Histories: Callosnermophilus, Eutarias 


chipmunk = and the nantled ground scuirrel, Orezon State Collese S 
Zoology, 5 (Office of Publications, Corvallis. 75 cents 2 copy), 104 np., 
2 pnls,, 13 tables, 1943, 


nH 


Gordon, Kenneth. The natural history and behavior of the western 
a 
A 


The author present e species and subspecies of Eutamias and 
Cailospermophilus of western North Anerica, and briefly surmarizes the Hetritn- 
e forns that he studied. Life history 





tion, and Soearenee the habitat of th 

topics treated include: movements, dens, food, use of water, and reproduction, 
Ee olory is. discuss under the heads of: environmental factors and reactions, 

community on sation, population, and economic relations, Behavior is sub- 





reactive, and modifiasie. Deficiencies in imowledge are 


* 4 4 rn & ++ ioe rr . 4 ~ + a sAcr An ih 1 
titled "The little :mown." An informtive study in which 
considerable excerinentation with the animals in the wild is revorted upon, 





fest does a catbird 





“Is an T * 
a) ,;Oner. How L 
Ss (University of the State of New York, 
~ a) Cc — S nm 9o70 A =n ,* _ 
ch 1945, op. 217-219, 4 photos. 
Qs _ a wes make ane m Iry¥ aan in % $ rohit , _ J et r+} 
Summary of ooserveations on increase in weicht, done and feather srowtn, 
1d bodcy temperature. 
4304 tTT4 de . ao : 
ife Histories: Deer, lmle 
pA ME he eS 
; 14 and anra | a4 tr +} ? > 
Robinette, J. Leslie, and Oranze A. Olsen. Studies of the produc- 


tivity of mle deer in central pings § Trans. 
1944 (American Wildlife Instit 
$1.00 a cony), op. 156-161. 


Report as to the: favm crop (60 percent of the does with fawns had one, 
and the remainder 2); faim mortality (10.8 percent before predation; the latter 
be heavy); sex ratio of faims (50.7:49.3); weights at birth (average 7.2 
lbs.); age classes (of 2,380 does, 28.4 were yearlings); number of does with- 

out young (15-15 percent); hunting wastage (15 nercent of wes deer killed are 


either not found or”abvandoned); winter mortality (10.7 percent, from all causes); 
are 


we 


a 
S 1) 
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net incresse (27.8 percent). Concentrated information of the type needed as a di 
ruide to rancaenent. wo 
it 
fe Histories; Foxes 
ee eae ee saat Li 
Seagears, Clayton 5. The fox in ie York, Conservation De vartment 
(Albany, li. 2.) Bducational Bulletin, 83 »p., SC figs., 4 tables, 1944 
Pazes 24-37 treati food haoits and the significance of fox predation 
are by Robert W. Darrow, " Sirml taneous abundance of foxes and scarcity of 
Dheasants brought charces of cause and effect and search for reliable informa 
tion revealed’ a dearth which this bulletin was prepared to remedy. It is & 
written in »opular style snd embellished ed cartoons by the maser’ author. The sw 
chanter on life history presents information on size and weigh , colar, mating Ww 
hibits, dens, voice, and ciseasgs and parasites (3y Frans C. Goble). There cre se 
sections also on range and habitat, abundance and trends, legal status, eeononie os 
importance, control as by bounties, oe Bertini sure-n and prevaretion of Or 
pelts. Both red and grey foxes are treated and pertinent literature has beer he 
abstracted. Tc food habits section is memeainal under the following headings: vit 
"Tne fox is an omivorous feeder, eating a wide variety of both animal and (4 
vegetable food; year in and year out the items most frequently eaten were rab- mal 
bits end mice; next to rabbits and mice, fruit and insects occurred most often; int 
gane Dirds comprised a comparatively small nart of the fox's bill-of-fare; eal 
poultry; occurred in a relatively small number of the specimens examined; tic tic 
iteus eaten at iven tine cnd place dovoend mainly on what is most readily of 
available," 


cr 
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1 
_ oe 
aoe aa 


e ne 


conclusions of th 


= § 


eo 


"(1) Because of th 


e tulletin cre; 


economic immortance of the fox as a furbdearer and a controller “pt destructive 

rodents, nlus its recreational value as ao game animal, it seeus highly un desir- 

éble to attermt anything anoproaching extermination, even if t] nf were nozsible; 

(2) at the sane time it is eoually apparent ues: he fox is an inmmortant preda- 

tor of srall game and in some localities cf noultry. It therefore becomes 

especislly desireble, if it is nossible to do 50; to nrovide sone reasonebdle i 
measure of control so that excessive abundance Of the foz:, esvecially in inpor- Mai 
tant mting areas can be avoided; (3) although there is no direct evidence — 
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and because even 
trapping are not 
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abundance of foxes on statewide 
compared even to the usual nwiber 
to offer the only losical hope 
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herefore, the stirmlation of fox hunting and trapping 
it will, in addition, provide for a greater economic peat 
irceo; (4) because the hounty system has thus far sypgtet pice 
such stimulation and because so much money would hav alt 
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n anyway before any additional return is 
y System is subject to a variety of abuses, Lit 
is not desirable for Now York; (5) rather, — 
hunters and fox trappers is quite limited 
the most efficient :ethods of hunting and 
seers highly desirable to institute an | 
+ more people in these activities and to | 
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the best methods, Such a procram should 
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sa direeted not only to potential trappers and hunters, but to farmers, extension 
workers and all others who have an interest. It is especially important that 
it reach the farm boy," 
Life Histories: Ground squirrel, Columbian 
t 
_ Straw, Wiliam T. Seasonal and daily activities of the Columbian 
ground squirrel at Pullman, Washington, Ecology (Prince and Lemon Sts., 
on Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 26(1), Jan. 1945, pp. 74-84, 4 figs. 
noe SAtelIns C- Solumbi sees. The influence of weather factors upon seasonal 
activities, and the daily program of the squirrels are discussed, Author's 
The summary: (1) The Columbian ground squirrel is very definitely diurual and 
ine sun-loving; (2) the activities of the species x x x are largely controlled by 
ie seasonal and daily ooaes Sees of the sun, Wind, temperature, drouth and cli- 
ionie matic conditions generally; (3) the activities of sestivation and hibernation 
are rather cl learly related to sex. In coming from hibernation they appear in 
en the order of adult male first, advlt female next, with the young of the pre=- 
ings: vious season following. Adult males are the last to return to aestivetion; 
‘ (4) deily anncarance from dens in the morning and return in the evening is 
abe markedly influscnced se sunrise and sunset; (5) seasonal activities are clearly 
ten; influenced b: Mepiiiced ences in altitude; the animals coming from hibernation 
earlier in lover arsas than in the higher. yey oy they return to aestiva- 
Cc tion sooner in the lower country than in the higher altitudes." Bibliography 
of 6 titles. 
Life Nistories: Gull, Great black-backed 
ve Cross, Alfred 0. The present status of the greet black-backed 
sir- gull on ts coast of Maine, Auk (F. C. Lincoln, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
dle; Devt. of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C $1.00 a copy), 62(2), April 
‘edne 1945, pn. 241-256, 4 dls, 
= The .:*hor reviews chanves in the status of breeding sea birds of the 
“a Maine coast the past 25 years and makes a detailed report upon the black- 
ny backed «ull, This snecies has increased and spread in recent years, attaining 
an estimated powulation of 3,500, These are distributed in a considerable 
oto Lumber of breeding colonies, the largest containing 80 vairs, iJith increase, 
ea vhe birds have become more plentiful also in winter and have increased the : 
ing sc ODE of their southward migration, "This large gull is an aggressive and 
a de str ative bird in its relation to other species which share the same nesting 
me isinuds." Details are given especially of predation upon the eggs, young, and 
oe eves) adults of eider and other ducks, In some localities, application of con- 
- wPol moasures appears to be justified. Twoerpage dibliogranhy. 
res. Life Histories: Hare, Snowshoe 
ther, ee eee stants 
[ted Pe Se 
“a Severs iid, Joye Jfarold. Pelage changes in the snowshoe hare, 
om Journ, lamalosy (Jillian EH. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
a 4 $1.00 a copy), 26(1), Feb. 1945, pv. 41-63, 16 figs., 5 tables. 
ld de 
=3 eo 
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Review of literature (19 title ited), detailed presentation of tile 
author's findings, and couparat re lise on of the findings. The pelage 
chanze is conceived as occurring in 7s 


ussi 
tases, the order of ‘which in the vernal 
molt is the reverse of that ro» Bg ites autumnal change. The time required for 
each molt averazed 71.8 days; it was shorter for females than for males. The 
snowshoe hare is canable of regeneratinz hair at any time in an area fron 
which it is forcibly removed. The animal has two sets of hair roots, one 
producing the vernal »rown,-and the other the autumnal white, pelage,. 
Life Histories: Loon 


Munro, J. As Odservations of t 


he loon in the Cariboo Parklands, 
sh Columbia, Auk (F. C. Lincoln, Fish an i 


Britis is d Wildlife Service, Dept. of 
the Interior, \jashington 25, D. C. $1.00 a cony), 62(1), Jan. 1945, pp. 
9 


» & pls, 


Nests, territory and territorial behavior, actions of nesting pairs anc 
parents with youns, survival of young, and food (fishes ere not essential), 
Life Histories: Mouse, House 

vert T. Communel nests of the house mouse (Iius misculus 
Linnaeus), Wasmann Collector (University of San Francisco, Calif.), 6(2), 
Nov, 1944, mm. 35-37. 





Rerular examination of nests for the nurnose of removing young as a 
control measure revealed that they ita ‘eentdeinel as many as 25 young of 
different ages. 


Grirm, ifm. Ce AeA yess of the late fall and early Winter Tusirat 
opulation in northwester 1 Pennsylvenia, Pennsylvania Gesie News (Pennsy 
vania Game Cormission, Harrisburs. 10 cents a copy), 15(10), Jan, 1945 
ppe 12-13, 1 fice, a delhi on 


Sex ratio (6:4), age corzposition (77 percent young), sizes and weights 
(average weicht 2.4 lbs.). Details are given in the tables. Bibliography of 
titles, 


Life Histories; Prairie chicken 


rtz, Charles W. The ecology of the prairie chicken in 
Missouri, “thi, of Missouri Studies (Columbia. 31.50 a copy), 20(1), 
ile 


99 ppe, 16 vls., 8 folded maps, 12 figs., 25 tadles, 1945. 





This revort presents the tecmical information upon which the author's 
vook, “The prairie chicicen in ilissouri"™ was bas my and 32 of the photographs 
t i distribution in relation to 


used in that fully illustrated work.’ It treats 
enviromental factors, populations, life history, food apie mortality, and 


wide management / pract ices include continuation of the annual spring booming- 


44k 
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management. Summary of the ranazement recormiendations is: "Récommended state- 
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ground census, contimation of legal protection, improvement of the habitat by 
control of overgrazing, late mowing, and »urning, aad provision for permanent 
supplies of water, Potential range can be made suitable habitat by increasing 
the emount and guelity of 2 emeggaptoe at erasslands, Management practices recon- 
mended under some very special conditions are resteckin;, control of damage 
caused to domestic crops, and the esta lishment of wansgoment areas, Manage- 
lient practices not recanmmended under 


esent conditions are control of disease, 
parasites, or predators, omerning cf the hunting season, and special provision 
for winter food," Bibliography of 39 titles, Another of the excellent life 
history and management vevers characteristic of the present conservation era. 


. 
4 


Life Histories: Raven 


_— See ee Ow ww ee Oe eww 


Tyrrell, ‘i. Bryant. A study of the northern raven, Auk (F.C. 
Lincoln, Fish and Wildlife Service, Dept. of. the Interior, Washington <5, 
D. C, $1,00 a copy), 62(1), Jan. 1945, pp. 1-7, 3 gis. 


Notes on present gnd former ranges of the raven, food, nest, eggs, 
Geveiopment of young. Vir-vinia, 


Life Histori CS; _ Redhead 


Low, Jessop B. Ecology and management of the redhead, Nyroca 


* 
anericana, ‘in Towa, Ecological ifonosraphs (Duke University Press, Durham, 
N.C. gle50 a cory), 15(1 * Jan, 1945, pre DU-59, 21 figs., 28 tables. 


& thorough study well renvorted. From authosts summary; "The sex ratio 


’ / a a — omanrc 3 nm om Ae wT. _— 4% 7 » a 

was 1,42 males to 1 female among 3,400 redheads." "Ninety of the 160 nests 
2 = > —— ao “TAM 2 ann- © anv ~~ 7 _ 

terminated successfully, 48 nests sais deserted, and, of 22 destroyed nests, 


Cc 
12 were flooded, 4 destroyed by mink, 2 by crows, and 4 D7 unlmown agents, 
Recession of water levels, in 194C, cavsed desertion of 16 nests 
Whereas a comparatively stable water level was correlated with the high percept 
(72 percent) of nest success in 1939, The apparent iatolerance of the females 
to the laying of eggs in their nests by other ducks resulted in the desertion 
of 16 nests, The amount of prosisquans laying was inversely proportional to 
the nesting success and directly pro ortional to the fluctuation of the water 
level. The ruddy duck laid in 8.1 percent of the redheads! nests, An average 
of 9.75 eggs was recorded for 115 complete clutches," "The most extensive 
nesting cover species wer e lake sedve (23 percent), narrow-leaved cattail (12 
percent), hardstem bulrusk (10 percent), and awned sedge (10 percent), The 
depth of the water in whick cover nlants were located ami proper interspersion 
and density of nesting cover were more important criteria in choice of nesting 
sites than was any preference which the ducks showed for any cover plant 
Species. Nesting densities for the immortent cover Dlants were as follows; 
One nest to 3 acres of slender bulrush" [one to 6 of hardstam-bulrush, one to 
ll of whitetop, one to 13 of sedise, and one to 16 of narrow-leaved cattail], 
"The Rardstem Bulrush-River »vulrush-Surreed Commaity was most important as 
juvenile rearing cover. Brood counts showed that the greatest duckling mor- 
tality occurred durin; the first week of life, Evidence was noted of juvenile 
mortelity from mink and snapping turtic predation, lead poisoning, exposure to 
Weather, congenital disabilities, and trampling by the females x x x The 
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flight of the juveniles preceded the fall migration of northern redheads by 
nearly a month. An average of 6.3 juveniles of each brood survived, which rep- 
resented a 70 vercent survival of hatched young. Leeches parasitized 80 per- 
cent of the young redheads, but were not found to cause death, Redheads were 
about five percent of the 1939 birds bagged by hunters. Food plants essential 
to redheads were abundant in all marshes and in most of the lakes of the 
research area, Marshes under 25 acres in area should be protected from live- 
stock, An adequate controlled weter level is the most important factor to in- 
sure the production and utilization of cover and food plants by. redheads," 
Bibliography of 29 titles. 


Life Histories; Seal, Harbor 





Scheffer, Victor B., and John WwW, Slipp, The harbor seal in 
Washington State, American Midland Maturalist {Notre Dame, Ind. $1.00 
a copy), 32(2), Sept. 1944, pp. 373-416, 17 figse, 5 tables, 





Phoca vitulina richardii (reasons for this naming given). Considerable 
information on measurements. and. weights is tabulated; the pelage is described 
and illustrated and the skull characters are discussed. Distribution, habitat, 
seasonal and daily movements, behavior on land and in water, voice, fighting 
and play, scats, enemies, parasites, length of life, breeding habits, number 
and care of young, development of the youns, food habits and economic status 
are treated in this cormrehensive papor. The authors "are inclined to believe 
that the gill-netters are justified in their demands for seal control." However 
as to the complaints of commercial fishermen in general, they say, “Blame for 
the decline in a local fishery is often directed at the harbor seal whereas it 
rightfully belongs to selfish or thoughtless practices of man, such as overe- 
fishing, the darming of streams, pollution by industrial wastes, and so on. It 
has long been the opinion of the authors that the prover time to control the 
native predators of fish is after satisfactory control of shortsighted human 
practices has been effected. Such public attention as is attracted by the 
clamor of persons who would slaughter seals on a wholesale basis often detracts 
a corresponding amount of notice from the objective where it rightfully belongs, 
namely, evils of outlaw fishery practices," 





‘ 


Life Histories; Sex ratio, ducks 





Beer, James R. Sex ratios of ducks in southwestern Washington, 
Auk (F, C. Lincoln, Fish and Wildlife Service, Dent. of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C. $1.00 a convy), 62(1), Jan. 1945, pn. 117-124, 1 table. 





The results of numerous counts are discussed by species and summarized 
as follows: "During the fall, winter, and spring observations of 1943 and 1944, 
10,180 ducks of 15 species were counted as to sex. For this entire group it 
was found that there was a sex differential in favor of the males, The ratio 
was found to be 1.18 to 1. As a general rule, there was little difference in 
the sex ratios during the changes of season and only a slight tendency for the 
males to leave the wintering area first. The Anatinae were found to have quite 
an even sex ratio while the Nyrocinae and lerginae were unbalanced in favor of 
the males," 
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Life Histories: Skunks 


Campbell, J. E. Skunks of North Dakota, North Dakota Outdoors 


(State Gane and ‘Fish Dept., Bismarck, 5 cents a copy), 7(10), April 1945, 
pp. 9, 10, 1 photo. 


General characteristics, distribution, habitat, and food habits. Both 
species are regardetl as preponderantly beneficial. 


Life Histories: Sparrow, _ Chipping 





kinshaw, Lawrence HI. The eastern chipping sparrow in Michigan, 
Wilson Bul. (J. Van Tyne, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 50 cents a 
b © > 
copy), 56(4), Dec. 1944, pp. 193-205, 1 pl., 7 tables. 





Report on a life-hi 


story — embodying information collected over a 
period of some 25 years. It @d 


eals with migration, territory (well-developed) , 
mating, nest building (by fermle only), eggs, incubation, care of nestlings, 


development of the young, nesting success (young fledged from 31 out of 50 
nests), rcosting, and response to danger. Bibliography of 13 titles. 


Life Histories: Sparrow Clay-colored 
Bi A oe thn Rete ctgeneh MEME teatime en 


-——- - nies ale «9 


s 1 





Waliinshaw, Lawrence H. ie sparrow notes, Jack-Pine 
Warbler (Kingman liemorial Museum, Battle Creek, Mich.), 22(4), Oct. 1944, 


pls., 6 tables, 


are 


Description of the study area in Crawford County, Mich., and life- 
history notes under the headinss of: Territory, nest, egg young, nesting 





5S 
success (41 young fledged from 56 eggs), and weights. 
Life Histories; Swallow, Cliff 
Stoner Dayton, Temperature and srowth studies of the northern 
acing ME cymcer Bkk > 





cliff swallow, ‘ux (F. C. Lincoln, Fish end Wildlife testing Devt. of 
the Interior, ta@shington 25, D. C. $1.00 a cony), 62(2), April 1945, 
pp, 207-216, 1 fis. 





Methods of the investigation are described and the results from 83 nest- 
lings of 35 broods are presented with respect to changes in weight and temper- 
ature and bone -nd feather growth. we findings are compared with those for 
the barn swallow, 





Leo A. The odds were against him, Pennsylvania Game 
News women Geile Comission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a covy), 15(12), 


fe % 9 iL ounhe 12 rd Pa > £4 
March 1945, ive “Lo, 26, & Lie6e 


Review of the history of the fur trade and its 


effect upon the beaver, 
marently thé animal was not entirely exterminated.in Penn 


Sylvania, a colony 


» 
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being reported in 1902. Complete legal protection was afforded in 1903 and 
restocking was undertaken in 1917, Success was attained, the course of which 
is sketched, and the animals increased so that an open season was declared in 
1934. “During that year 6,455 beavers were taken in.50 of the 67 counties," 
Subsequent open seasons have yielded smaller returns. The total number of the 
animals trapped, 1934-44, was 17,162 with a fur value of $205,944, 


Management: DBison 





Cahalane, Victor H. Restoration of wild bison, Trans, Ninth N. A. 


Wildlife Conference 1944 (American ifildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 155-143, 1 table. 


x, #< 





Brief statement of original nunbers of bvuffalos, their decline and 
Slight degree of restoration. The much reduced herd in Yellowstone Park was 
added to by purchased animals in 1902 and from 1907 managed like livestock. 
Continued increase dictated modification in the program. There were some 
losses from disease and a disposal program helped to keen down the size of the 
herd. However, range denietion vas marked and artificial feeding was continued, 
Stopping this pampering and reducing the numbers of the animals to a level the 
range will easily support, sters necessary to returning the herd to a "wild" 
status are in process. "As the biolosical problem of making the buffalo wild 
is worked out, the vark landscape problem will receive careful attention. The 
eventual objective is the elimination of all ranching operations, All build- 
ings, fences, irrigation ditches and other livestock developments in the Lamar 


Valley area that are offshoots of the buffelo management program can be removedJ. 


It is hoped that in the meantime a satisfactory headquarters for the park horse 
herd will be found outside of the Lamar Valley. The development at Buffalo 
Ranch could then be reduced to the ranger station and road maintenance camp. 
Thus the ancestral winter range of the buffalo, elk and other wildlife would be 
freed of another infringement and be rededicatod still more completely to their 
needs and to national park use, The last artificial feeding of wildlife would 
be eradicated. ie hone to have wild buffsalo--not semidomesticated cattle--in 
Yellowstone National Park." Bibliosranphy of 8 titles. 


Management; Cormpetition 


Anon. The game increase, American Cattle Producer (515 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo,), 26(8), Jan. 1945, p. 10, 


From editorial discussion of Forest Service Reports on wildlife and live} 


stock numbers: "Game on the forests as a whole has increased three- or four- 

fold; domestic livestock numbers have been cut perhaps a third" [in 20 years]. 
"In some areas there is undoubtedly need for reduction in use, dut it might be 

Suggested that in those areas the reduction be made in game and not in domestic 
livestock."--Randal licCain. 


Management: Farm game 


Anon, Common sense in game minagement. Missouri Conservation Com- 


se 


mission (Jefferson City) Circ. 135, 8 pp., 4 figs., 1945. 
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Prodvction of wildd¥fe is governed by natural laws, and to survive, the 
reproduction mst have a suitable home. The extent of survival is controlled 
by carrying capacity, which in turn is determined by fertility and land use. 
Management can increase it,and whatever increase there my be will be talen 
advantage of by wildlife through its excess reproductive ability. "The wild- 
life conservation lesson in all this is dlein, People onmaes produce wildlife, 
only nature can do that. We can help-nature only by understanding and abiding 
by its laws, It would do no good, for e: -mple, to raise 50 ,000 quail in 
hatcheries or twice that many and releasc them where several million wild- 
hatched birds perish every year because they cannot find adequate food, cover 
and water, de can increase wildlife by helping nature increase the carrying 
capacity--by restoring soil fertility and by wise farming and forestry prac- 
tices which will provide more and better food, covar and water for wildlife and 
at the same time provide better living conditions for people and livestock, 
Neture, through her amazing power of reproduction, will stock the new wildlife 
homes as fast as we can provide them." These principles are illustrated mainly 
by references to boowhite populations end their requirements. 


Management: Farm gane 





English, P. F. Wildlife managc:ient with emphasis on the ringneck 


heasant, Pennsylvania Game ws (Penur sylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg 
O cents a copy), 15(11), Tm. 1945, om. 4-5, 25, 3 photos. 


The management of game @paties $0 a3 to produce a harvestable crop can 
be done profitably upon lands faemrily Gevoted to agriculture. Manasement 
must be based upon exact know&edee of tie life histories of the animals and 
consists in manipulating conditions so as to direct the activities and control 
the inter-relations of wild creatures, The author classifies wildlife from the 
managerient point of view, indicates the groups important on the farm lands of 
Pennsylvania, and comments upon their economic potentialities. Management is 
illustrated by discussion of the points that should be given special considera~ 
tion in farm pheasant production. These eng provision of cover to aid the 
seasonally shifting populations of the birds and maintenance of food supply the 
year round, with suggestions as to arti‘i ad feeding when necessary. An oute 
line is given of the factors involved in a plan for managing agricultural 
lands for wildlife, 


Mana; -ement: Farm gene 





Kimball, James W. The develonment of waste areas on the farm for 
upland game cover, Trans, Ninth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1944 ( Awerican 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C, $1.00 a copy), 
pp. 409-314, 


Author's summary: "(1) Advancement is being made toward solving 
Nebraska's double problem of increasing uvland game bird cover and improving 
farmer-snort sian eee (8) paid hunting has been tried and has failed 
in Neoraska; (3) the game age oy eoagte arec appears to approach the solution of 
Our double problen; (a) the game manazerent area is from one to several sections 
in size. Huntin; by pemission of the fermer is allowed ‘vithin the srea; (5) 
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Sanctuaries are fenced, planted with woody cover, and posted within the manage- 
ment area; (6) a current investigation is showing that the game management area 
plan is serving its purpose well; (7) because of war restrictions, this project 
is now operating on a reduced scale, However, valuable exverience is being 
gained and a framework for a full scale, efficient postwar project is being 
built.” 


Management: Field borders 
Watson, C. i]. A cooperative approach to farm game management, 


Trans, Ninth I, A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (American i/ildlife Institute, 
Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 304-308. 





The need for a practice that constitutes good land use and at the same 
time benefits wildlife has led to the development of field borders of Lespedeza 
Sericea and L. bicolor, which yield,cover and food for bobwhites. Cooperation 
Detieen state game denartments and soil conservation districts in installing 
field borders is described and certain improvements are suggested. Some 2,400 
miles of border strin have been completed in southeastern states. 


- 


Management; Forest wildlife 





Collingwood, G. H. Functions of industry in wildlife and forest 
management, Trans, Ninth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (American iJildlife 
Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 13-18. 





Largely an appeal to sportsmen to cooperate in fire control, Lumbermen 
are interested in maintaining continuous forest production and timber cutting, 
both of which are favorable to wildlife. 


Management: Forest wildlife 





Watts, Lyle F. Some Federal functions in wildlife and forest 
management, Trans. Minth N. A, Wildlife Conference 1944 (American Wildlife 
Institute, Investment Blds., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 6-12. 





General statement of policies and plans of the Forest Service respecting 
Wildlife and hunting. 


Management; Fox, Red 


Douglass, Donald W., and G. i, Bradt, The red fox--friend or foe?, 
Michigan Devartment of Conservation (I vansing), 25 DD., ilius., 1945. 
4 
Popular bulletin discussing fox myths, food habits and economic status, 
the bounty system of control, cycles, and fox management in Michigan. 
A condensed version aprears in liichigan Conservation (Michigan Dept. of 
Conservation, Lansing 13), 14(5), May 1945, pp. 7-8, 1 vhoto. 
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Mana; agemen’ = _Harvest, rg Ole geme 
Hunter, Gilbert N. Big game i411 1944. Colorado Game and Fish 
De>artment (Denver), 1 15 pp., 8 figs. (processed), 1945. 


Report based on hunting returns of which 66 percent, representing 

65 percent of all hunters, was received. The total legal itill is estimated at 
25,165 deer, 3,93l*elk, and 242 bears. It is. also estimated that 3,777 deer 
end 590 elk were shot and not harvested. The kill is analyzed by sex and age 
‘class and t*.e localities involved are discussed and manned. Head killed per 
pe ag mile, weizhts, hunting intensity and success ratio also are treated and 

e distribution of the kill through the season calculated and graphed. A 
mane comparing the iiills for the years, 1934-1944, inclusive, is presented. 


+4r> 


Management: Harvest, deer 





Fobes, Charles B. Weather and the kill of white-tailed deer in 
Meine, Journ. Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Blds., 
State College, Pa. 31.00 a copy), 9{1), Jan. 1945, rp. 76-78, 1 fis., 


1 table. 





Of factors affectin; the size of the kill, the writer believes that 
hunting conditions are most important and that they are controlled by the 
a From study of the seasonal kills 1959-1942, the author concludes 

that, "the deer kill in Meine is at a minimum during hunting seasons without 
snow and when temperatures and precipitation are below normal. Ideal hunting 
is afforded by a dazm forest floor that allows the hunter to stelk his game 
quietly. Precipitation, either rain-or snow, the direct source of all ground 
moisture, anpears largely to determine the number of deer killed in any one 
season," 


lanagement: Harvest, pheasant 


~~ = 





Hicks, Lawrence E. The “goose” that lays the golden eggs, Ohio 
Wildlife Research Sta. (Ohio State University, Columbus) Release 178, 
3 pp. (mimeographed), 1944, 





As the pheasant is polygamous, it can maintain its populations with a 
low cockzhe: ratio. Usually, therefore, the kill should be confined to cocks, 
but.the fact is that hens not only."disappear” in large numbers during the 

urting season but are subject to selective mortality during the mowing season, 
with g little care, hunters can easily spare hens and this factor in increasing 
the pheasant cron denends entirely unon their cooperation. This leaflet is 
ssued with the purvose of improving pheasant hen conservetion. 


Ss 


3 


Mana; gement: Herd rezulation 





jldous, C. li. A winter study of mule deer in Nevada, Journ, ild- 
life Menagement (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldy., State College, Pa. 
$1.00 a copy), 9(2), April 1945, pp. 145-151, 1 table, 
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Report on the deer of a somewhat overpovulated ares of the Nevada 
National Forest. Findings as to sex ratio, utilization of browse, nutritive 
valué*>rowse, removal of deer, and herd re:ulation. From author's summary: 
"This is one of the few areas occupied by mule deer in which damage to the 
range was discovered in time to take remedial measures before a critical stage 
was reached. By such action, it was possible to bring about a proper relation 
between the number of deer and the proper carrying canacity of the range. Where 
deer and the range they occupy get out of balance because corrective management 
measures are not taken in time, both the deer and the range suffer heavy losses, 
In the area studied, instead of one acre of winter range per deer-month, there 
was but two-thirds of an acre available, an amount inadequate for the deer. 

The local yexzrly census should be made immediately after the snow has disap- 
peared from the flats on the winter range and the first green grass has appeared 
Sex ratio counts should be made before any bucks have shed their antlers and 
sould be based on at least 500 enimals., Measurements of twig lengths to deter- 
1tine utilization of browse swecies before the deer enter the winter range are 
made (usually in December) and again just after the animals leave for the sum- 
ler range, Chemical analyses of twig ends of browse plants show the most 
nutrients in the leaves anc bud ends. On ranges not overutilized, the deer 
selectively nip off only the tips or tender portions of stems, but on Over- 
grazed ranges the: consume practically all of the current growth and sometimes 
mch of that of the previous year, Management practices should be based on: 

(a) the deer population in relation to acreage of winter range; (b) the winter 
end spring condition of the animals; (c) the winter sex ratio; and (da) the degre 
of browse utilization. The first year's removal of deer from the Duck Creek 
area, after being opened to huntin: of both bucks and does, reduced the herd by 
approximately 170 animals, ue present herd should be reduced to about 1,000 
head. The deer on the Svring Valley side have increased to numbers far in ex- 
cess of proper carrying; veto for the limited winter range and should be 
reduced to about 700 head." 


Manogenent: _Impoundments 
Cottam, Clarence. The role of impoundments in postwar Dlanning for 
waterfowl, Trans. ifinth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (American ‘Jildlife 
Institute, Investnent Bldg., VJashinston 5, D.C. $1.00 «= copy), Dp. 288-295. 


Some of these will be beneficial, others injurious, to wildlife and con- 
servationists should be alert to obtain maximum benefits from the progran. 
2eds of the national refuge system are outlined and the necessity of coopera- 
ion among the important vublic agencies involved in flood control, reclamation, 
nd other activities affecting wildlife is stressed. Problems in spaqhite con=- 
trol and crop damage arising in connection with impoundments are mentioned. 
Desirable steps in the development of impoundment areas are suggested. Wild- 
life as a valuable, renewable, natural resource merits anpropriate consideration 
in planning as well as in execution of the vrojects. 


bey 

+4 
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Management: Inventory, big game 





Bach, Roy iN. 1945 annual big game census, North Dakota Outdoors 
(State Game a: and. Fist Dept., Bismarck. 5 cents a copy), 7(10), April 1945, 
pn. 12-13, 1 table, 
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Estimated number by regions of 5 species of ruminants and of the kill 
in 1943, The deer populations are increasing. Because of migration, antelopes 
evade the winter census; in the future they will be counted in August. 





Management; Inventory, big game 


Jackson, H. H. T. Big-game resources of the United States, 1957- 
1942, U. S. Dent. of the Interior, Fish and ‘Jildlife Service, Research 
Report & (Supt. of Documents, washington 25, D. C. 15 cents a copy), 
56 po., 31 figs., 31 tables, 1944 (Jan. 1945). 





A brief history of big game estimates in the United States, and details 
as to the making of this series ere presented. The information gathered is ar- 
ranged in tables according to species (15), states, and land ownership. Trends 
in numbers 1957-1941 are graphed and discussed and the changes in big game, in 
relation to human, populations are considered and mapped. Estimated total 
number in 1941 was 6,746,414; the kill 640,755 (9.5 percent); and weight (hog- 
dressed) 71,013,640 pounds. Species in an apparently precarious condition in 


1941 were the moose, bighorn sheep, and srizzly bear. Bibliography of <9 titles. 


Management; _ inventory, pheasent sent 





Anon. Estimate over 16 million poe sants in South Dakota, 
September 1944, South Dakota Conservation Digest (State Game and Fish 
Derk... Pierre), Jan. 1945, pr. 7, 12, table. 


OY 


he nuriber estimated "was .44 nercent more than the mwaber of chickens in 
farm flocks of the State and represented an average of 34 pheasants for each 
+ for every 3 acres." Three counties eacn had a 


100 acres of land or 1 nheasant 
million or more of the birds ails by counties ere given in the table. 


Menagement: Taye tory nheasant 





Einarsen, Arthur ~S. Quadrat inventory of nheasant trends in Oregon, 
Journ. Wildlife lfnagenent (P. Fe Mnglis sh, 206 Forestry Blds., State Col- 
9(2), April 1945, pp. 121-131, 4 figs., 1 table. 





tw hy ¢ 


121 
lege, Pa. $1.00 a covy), 
The methods tried in the Oregon cooperative wildlife research are dis 
cussed and suggestions are made as to conduct of the quadrat system and as to 
ting its‘accuracy. Author's surmary: "(1) Nethods to determine trends in 
pheasant povulations have been souzsht to aid in improving game bird management 
in Oregon. The quadrat inventory proved practical, economical, and simple, and 
can be used by laymen as Well as zame managers; (2) research on this method was 
hegun by the Oregon Cooverative Wildlife Research Unit in 1937, after roadside 
counts and direct drives proved impractical because of the scarcity of roads 
and inadequate staffs. Cereful anelysis, after trial and error, has improved 
the plan which has been used in Oregon for several years; (3) Traffic Station 
taps of the Oreson Hihway Commission proved the most suitab 2le base imps, and 
@ field record book for entering details about each quadrat was necessary; (4) 
experience indicates that 2 ouadret 1 mile long dy 1/4 mile wide, in average 
pheasant habitat, should bs selected. he Observer walks the perimeter of the 
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guadrat and counts all birds within 100 feet on each side. Care must be taka 
to select the proper weather and time of day and to avoid periods when the 
birds imy be inactive, such as the early morning, the hours between 11 a.m. and 
2 Pelle ON hot days, and the first wet and stormy days of autumm. The months of 
March and April and from August to December proved most successful in Oregon, 
Svecific deta are recorded by the ficld worler on cards, Total acreasse then is 
deterriined by a formula: Peri:eter in feet x 2004 43,560 =Acreage. .Representa- 
tive samples of habitat must be chosen to give a true picture of conditions; 
(5) ten to 30 quadrats are censused in each geographical unit, and at least one 
for each 20,000 habitat acres; the maximum unit should not exceed 500,000 
habitat acres; (6) an ideal testing-ground was found on the 394 acres of Pro- 
tection Island, Vashinzgton, where a known population has been maintained since 
1937; (7) several ‘Willamette Valley counties are seriously handicapped in man- 
aging pheasants because of the density of human population or of human inter- 
ference, as shown by quadrat censuses in the auturm of 1939, 1940 and 1941. 
This method singled out the problem areas and served as a guide for improved 
gene managenent; (8) weekness’6f the method include the time involved to cover 
the quadrats and the necessity for enough samples to obtain accurate results; 


150 quadrats are run periodically in the Willamette Valley." 


Management; Inventory, pheasant 





McClure, H. Elliott. Comparison of census methods for pheasants in 
Nebraska, Journ. Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., 
Stete College, Pa. $1.00 a cory), 9(1), Jan. 1945, pn. 38-45, 5 tables, 





As a result of field tests which are reported in some detail, the author 
concludes: "Jone of tne methods here discussed has universal use for estimt- 
ing the numbers of pheasants throushout the State under all conditions of 
habitat and in all months. Each is applicable to a certain set of conditions, 
and each has advantages over the other, The roadside count is best previous t0 
the hunting season, if used repeatedly. The detonation method is applicable to 
breeding populations and for the pre-hunting tadulation. The one-minute crol- 
ing count gives dest results early during the oreeding season and is a fairly 
accurate indicator of relative population density. The scat count is of 
limited effectiveness, but should prove of value in areas of winter pheasant 
concentrations. Of the five methods under trial in Nebraska, the use of 4 
horse and of concentrated study on & limited area x x x has a year around ef- 
fectiveness and appears to be anrlicable to wider usage. This is in agreement 
vith the North Dakota vheasant studies reported by Roy N. Bach." 


Managernent: Inventory, quail 





Eicher, George J., Jr. Midsummer quail survey, Arizona \Jildlife 


and Sportsman (9 Hort Fifth Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 15 cents a cony),6{5), 
March 1945, po. 1é-13, 1 graph. 


Results of back roads auto censuses for four years (1941-44) compared 
and discussed. Recommendations are made as to future censuses and as to quail 
management. The writer is no longer available for the work but it is to be 
hoped that it can be continued and used as a guide to the treatment of quail i 
Arizona, 
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Manasement: _ Lespedesas 


Davison, Verne E. Wildlife values of the lespedezas, Journ, 
Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, 
Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(1), Jan. 1945, pn. 1-9, 1 pl, 


The history of introduced lespedezas is briefly noted and the value of 
both these and the native species to agriculture and to wildlife is discussed. 
Planting and harvesting e¢lso are treated, Author's summary: "Three types of 
lespedezas--annuals, herbaceous perennials, and shrubs--are useful in wildlife 
conservation, but only five or six of no speties have proved adaptable to 
‘merican use, Both annual species (Lespeleza striata and L. stipulacea) are 
valuable as food for bobwhites, and may 3 grown ex’ extensively on croplands and 
pastures, Of several perennial fierbaceou: species only sericea (L. cunedta) 
has been found useful. {Zt is a poor food, but provides ground cover for bob- 
whites and rabbits, being particujarly adaptable to the herbaceous parts of 
wildlife borders, betweom crophands and woodlands, The native species have not 
proved to be important for either game or land management. Of shrubby species, 
bicolor (L. bicolor) and a few otlers provide excellent food and fair shelter 
for bobivhites, rabbits, and possibly deer. These woody species are suitable 
for woodland borders, hedges, and food natches or strins, where an autumn ripen- 

ing legume is needed. Establishment ty direct seeding is successful and pro- 
vides an economical method of growing these shrubs on wildlife land. Improved 
strains are being develoned and furthe: studies of usefulness to wildlife and 
bees are being made. All threo types o” lespedeza are apvarently needed to 
make. the best havens for game en farm linds and preserves. The annuals should 
be grown as a part of-crop rotations, and both sericea and shrub lespedezas 
should be established on lands primarily of use for wildlife--parcels of land 
not used for cropland, pasture, or woodland, These practices are economically 
sound are are accentable to farmers because of permanency, beauty, and multiple 
use." ‘(Bibliography of 18 titles, 


Manasement: Muskrat 








Lay, Daniel iJ, Muskrat investisations in Texas, Journ, i/ildlife 
Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., State Collese, Pa, $1.00 
a copy), 9(1), Jan. 1945, mp. 56-76, 5 figs., 7 tables. 





Report on an extensive investization of factors bearing on management and 
recommendations in that resvect. Author's summary; "(1) On the 4,300 acre 
Jacxson marsh, Chambers County, Texas, levee construction and other managenent 
has increased the imuskrat catch from 1.5 to 5.1 pelts ver acre in four years, 
and even more pelts could have been harvested safely during the fourth winter, 
1943, Beds averaged 7.8 per @@re in that wirter, and were a reliable index of 
populations under certain conditious, A catch of 2.8 pelts per bed was made on 
&n erea of 51,6 acres with 250 beds, but 2.5:is considered a proper ‘arvest and 
2.0 a conservative figure for predicting catches from marshes where 211 musk- 
rets live in beds; (2) gredes on 431 pelts taken during eisht half-month 
periods, November 16-March 15, showed a maximum percentage of Tops in January 
end the first half of February, end of II's in November and March, The 4-nonth 
season Should be miintained because of the uncertainties of trapping weather 
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and bad consequences of under-trapping; (3) among these pelts, 7.2 per cent 
were slightly damaged and 4.4 per cent badly damaged. Of 147 cases observed 
in the marsh, the causes of damaze were: other muskrats, 35.4 per cent; marsh 
hawks, 34,0 per cent; raccoons,12.2 per cent; unknown, 18.4 per cent. To mini- 
mize damage to pelts, the trapper should set traps in as deep water as practi- 
cable, run them early each day, and reduce the numbers of marsh hawks and 
raccoons; (4) three age groups are described. The subadults (460 to 509 mm, in 
total length) are old enovgh to breed but not fully mature; the males have at 
least one testis descemled and some ferales are pregnant, Kitts and mice are 
smallor and adults larger, Felts of subadults measure 197,5 to 222.5 mm. from 
ear to tail square, Fo. the moderately trapped Jackson myrsh, determination of 
different samples by each of three methods (total measurements, pelt measure- 
ments, and inspection before skinning) give a constant result of about 8 per 
cent kitts and mice, 28 per cent subaduits, and 64 per cent adults. Several 
thousand pelt measurements on other ranc™:s validated this ratio, Changes frm 
this normal ratio are related to overtrar ing, lack of breeding success, and 
integrity of the trappers; (5) measurements of 4,591 pelts in ten sroups are 
summarized and a method described for determining age clesses; (6) pregnancies 
occurred among adult fereles throushout the mild 1943 winter, being 22 per cent 
in November, 8 per cent in January, and 15.9 per cent in March. Breeding 
reaches ea low level during the colder winters and perhaps in midsummer, In- 
Gividuals probably breed before one vear of age, some derheps at six months; 
(7) the sex ratio amon; 1,168 muskrats examined before skinning was 59,2 males 
to 40.8 fomales, or 145 males to 100 femeles. The records indicate a correla- 
tion betwoen trapping pressure and the sex ratio which introduces a possible 
error in most observations on sex ratio, Records of 69 kitts showed 47.8 per 
cent males. Among 703 mskrats grouped 12s to age the males were: kitts 50 per 
cent, subadults 53.7 ner cent, and adults 62.2 per cent; (S) in a series of 99 
muskrats, adult males averaged 1,069 grams and adult females 1,041.35 grams. I 
definite means of selecting ‘adultst was used when taking these weights and the 
results are not enttirely compareble with those of other workers; (9) predation 
by marsh hatsks, raccoons, minks, and watcr moccasins, and the mortality through 
intra-snecific stzife are discussed. Certain control of predators (already cor 
monly practiced) is approved; (10) there was mrked dispersal of muskrets in 
late winter and srring, of value in restocking vacant habitat; (11) management 
of marshes ‘inclvdes control of water levels and of soil-water salinity, con- 
struction of levees, prover’burning, elimination of cattle grazing, and some 
predator contrel; (12) management of trarping includes proper location of trap 
pers and allotaent of trapping territories, movement of traps, daily running of 
traps, ending trapping at the correct time, and proper care of the trappers." 
Bibliography of 9 titles. 


Menagement: Muskrat 





~ 





Montagnes, James. lianitoba's marshes produce again, fmerican 
Forests (919 Seventeenth St., Washinton 6, D. C. 35 cents a copy), 
51(4), April 1945, pn. 176-177, 191, 4 photos. 
Restoration of marsh lands brought a very rapid increase of muskrats. 
«.S &@ result of the first year (1940) of trapping, 126,000 pelts were sold; the 
catch increased to 191,000 in 1941, and to 300,000 in 1942, The Provincial 
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Government is being rapidly repaid for the expenditures made in the develovment 
and local populations are benefitting from increased income. Areas suitable 
for other fur animals are being improved for management. The reculations under 
which the vrojects are onerated are outlined, 


Management; Nest boxes 





Bryan, Paul, Use of wood duck nesting boxes in Wheeler Wildlife 
Refuge, Alabama, Journ. Tennessee Acad. Sci. (Kendall Born, Tennessee 
Division of Geology, Nashville. 50 cents a copy), 20(1), Jan, 1945, 
PP. 35-40, 2 tables. 





The area of the experiment, the construction of the.boxes, and their 
placing and use are described. Occupancy as affected by the kind of tree in 
Which placed and the height from the ground is tabulated and discussed. 
Authort s conclusion: "Of $8 nesting boxes installed early in 1941 for wood 
duck in Wheeler Refuge, Alabama, 53 were used by gray squirrel, 9 by wood duck, . 
S by flying squirrel, 4 by opossum, and 2 by screech owl. Neight of the nest 
location apparently influenced the extent of occupancy, but no correlation was 
noted between distance de water, kind of tree in which nest was located, or 
distance from clearing." [Why not 98 nesting box?] 


ee ee eee. 


Management: Overpopulations, deer 


Lay Daniel We, 2nd Henry C. Hahn, A typical deer problem, Texas 


i 
Gane and Fish (Jalton Bldg., Austin, Texas. 10 cents a copy), 3(4), 
March 1945, p. 12, 1 shoto,. 








4.n unbalanced sex ratio is only made worse by hunting under a buck law; 
authority is needed for removal of the nwaber of does to keep the adult sex 
ratio at about 1:5. The need for such management is illustrated by figures on 
population and kill on a ranch in Mason County, Texas, The conclusions of a 
group of 17 deer svecialists at the Ninth North American \Jildlife Conference, 
1944, as to overpovulations of deer are quoted. 


Managenent: Overponulations, deer 





McKean, _ itt. Te Vinter deer problem, South Dakota Conservation 
Digest (State Game @nd Fish Devt., Pierre), Jan. 1945, pp. 2-3, 6, 1 chart. 


In the Snearfish region, winter range is inadequate and overbrowsed and 
agricultural damasse has resulted. Fencing of haystacks and winter feeding are 
remedial measures being tried. The article is mainly devoted to a discussion 
of the food of the deer (white-tails), the monthly make-un of which is the sub- 
ject of the chart, 


Management: Overpopulations, deer 








Mitchell, G. Ee The lhiurderers Creek deer herd, Trans. ljinth N. A. 
mS me 5 


T int! 
Wildlife Conference 1944 (American Wildlife Institute, Investient Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 167-172, 


~15—< 
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Story of an overpopulation in Oregon, not accepted in its entirety in 
introductory and concluding remarks by two other individuals acquainted with 
the area, The area is reported as seriously overgrazed before the deer became 
too abundant. The animals then overused the browse and suffered high winter 
losses as early as 1934-35. Further damage was done by an outbreak of meadow 
mice, Removal of deer (including does) is tabulated for 6 seasons; this in ad- 
dition to natural losses has reduced the herd to a satisfactory level but the 
carrying capacity of the range is only 20 percent of what it was in 1932. The 
author concludes that: overpopulations become serious before coriitions are 
fully appreciated; public opinion is not a good guide to game management; when 
the starvation stage is reached, there is little possibility of saving the herd 
on natural forage; corrective management is usually too little and too late. 


Management: Overpopulations, elk 





Murie, Olaus J. Our big geme in winter, Trans. NinthN. A. Wildlife 
Conference 1944 t (American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 
5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 173-176. 


Summary of experience with the Jackson Hole, ifyoming, elk herd, finally 
reduced by disease and by hunting to a number somewhere near the carrying 
capacity of the range, which, however, has been lowered to about a fourth of 
what it was in 1934, The author says: "In closing, I would stress what I 

consider at least three obstacles to our properly providing for our big game in 
winter: (1) Too much reliance on feeding of hay as a solution, rather than herd 
reduction to range capacity. Hay feeding concentrates the animals and is the 
surest way to destroy the browse of a range where it bs practiced; (2) lack of 
realization that available lands for winter use by game are rapidly going into 
other uses. In many cases it is already too late to adequately provide for our 
game herds; (3); the tendency to give all our attention to jurisdictional mat- 
ters, method of harvesting, predation, poaching,open and closed season, to such 
an extent that our att ention is diverted from the real issue today, which is 
adequate winter range," 


Management: Pheasant / 





Bach, Roy N. Feeding our pheasants, North Dakota Outdoors (Game 
and Fish Dept., Bismarck. 5 cents a copy), 7(9), March 1945, Dp. 5S. 





The pheasant population of North Dakota, varying frou 6-9 millions at 
the end of the hatching pveriod to 2-3 millions at the beginning of the follow- 
ing hatching season, thus averaging about 4 million birds per month, requires 
about 2 million pounds of food per day, equivalent to 25 larze box-car loads. 
If only a third of the total is grain, it is worth, at waste-feed prices, well 
over half a million dollars per year, Aside from cost, however, the artificial 
feeding of North Dakota vheasants is impracticable because the food cannot be 
adequately distributed. The birds are fed largely because of, and through, the 
agricultural economy of the State, the contribution of the, average farm unit to 
pheasant upkeep being from $10 to 315 annually. So far as winter feeding is 


practicable at all, it is through areas of waste land with their natural 
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growths. ‘iwice as much of thet type of -uvirommemt is needed as is now aveii- 
ebdle. Feedin; North Daxota pheasants is vig busi Ress 


Manaement: _ Pheasant 


Bishop, James S. Pheasant mortality and nesting success, Connec- 
ticut Board of Fisheries and a (Hartford), 46 BPs 11 photos, 6 graphs, 
10 tables, 1944, 





Aimed to test the effectiveness of present stocking and’ to seek improve-~ 
ments in the program, this study was confined to a small area and carried on as 
intensively as overturn of personnel through military exigencies permitted. 

One object was to keep track of individucl birds; this required markings recog 
nizeble in the field; the methods used are described and illustrated. The 
results are discussed under the headings of mortality, production, nd hunting 
effort and return, The conclusions are thoroughly discussed. Three general 
findings announced are: "First, the ponulation is ever changing, being built 
up by release and production, end depleted by predation, accidents, and hunting. 
Second, the most effective increase in povulation is by natural production, the 
most significant loss is during the hunting season, Third, the winter months _ 
sxcept possibly during abnormally severe \.inters are by far the least hazardous 
period of the ycar for phecsanss, losses veing small." Management suggestions 
are made, One of which is note im time following paragraph: "The hunting season 
end the month of maximum sp¥dag @@P4elity so seriously affect the hen pheasant 
population that, if these lo@meS coul@ be eliminated, a 50% iserease in cocks 
bagged could accrue. A sugg@i@hed gmuagencot mcthod which should reduce these 
losses, and some others, is the ostablisient of numrous, relatively small (10- 
acres) refuses." 


Management: _Pheasent 


Einarsen, | Arthur S. Some factors affecting ring-necked pheasant 
povnu ulation SORETN Ts liurrelet (Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal Society, 
Washington State Huseun, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5. 70 cents a copy), 


‘ 


joshi 
26(1), JaneeApril 1945, po. 2-9, 1 map, 3 tables. 


Introduction of nheasants to Protection Island, where there were no 
upland game birds at the time, permitted study of their increase under very 
favorable conditions. The numbers grew from 2 to 470 per 100 acres in the 
period 1937-42; dllowing for unfavorable environment, the population was approx~ 
imately 940 ver 100 acres of actually occupied land. The rate of increase 
Giminished through the yeers. Man is thc most important limiting factor in the 
region,and in the ‘Jillamette Valley a two-year closed season permitted increase 
from 1.3 to 25 pheasants per 100 acres. On Protection Island, free from hunt- 
ing, the annual average nortality was 8.39 percent. The causes are tabulated 
(hawks most important) but "The vheasant increase was sufficiently high to con- 
vince research workers that predation alone was a minor limiting factor." 
Beyond a certain level, pheasant populations are objectionable as causing crop 
damage. Natural reproduction is far more effective tian artificial restora- 
tion. A tabulation gives the freauency of occurrence of vlant foods according 
to the results of analyses of feces, 1939-40, 
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Managenent; Reccoon 


Butterfield, Robert T. Populations, hunting pressure, end movement 
of Ohio raccoons, Trans, Ninth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (American 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a cony), 
DD. 337-343, 3 fies. 


Author's conclusions: (1) Raccoon populations on selected areas of 
Ohio ranged from 1 raccoon per 11.7 acres to 1 raccoon per 106 acres as revealel 
by ng, « te and seems to vary depending upon the habitat and the hunting 
pressure; (2) the yearly iill during the 1943-44 hunting season of 26 tagged 
raccoons of a possible 135, or 19.2 per cet, appears to be below the number 
possible to be killed and yet leave a suitable brood stock for following years; 
(3) raecoon range in the hill country of Chio appears to be confined to water- 
sheds, and ridses may constitute a »hysiccl barrier; (4) there cppears to be no 
movement of raccoons from their original -ange according to retrapping and kill 
records, yet a large vercentage of tagged *accoons have been unaccounted for to 
date; (5) natural tree dens in Ohio are suppl aented by ane extensive use of 
ground dens by raccoons. Whether raccoons use these ground dens for brood dens 
is a matter of question,* 


Mana; gement; Range 


faylor, iJalter P., and | Helmut K. K. Buechner. Relationship of game 
and livestock to range vegetation in Kerr County, Texas, The Cattleman 
(1109 Burk Burnett Bldc., Fort \Jorth, Texas), 29(10), March 1943, ct A aise 
? 
Ex:tended studies under an Exmerir..it Station project in the Edwards 
Plateau country of Texas nernitted the outlining of the following stages of 
range vegetation: climax, perennial tall grass, perennial short grass, weed 
grass, unpalatable weed stage, and bare ground, vegetation scarce or absent. A 
dcer will remove more forage from the rance than a goat and six deer will con- 
sume as much feed as one cow, ce Sea it will bo of a differont composition. 
It is pointed out that the awibe ors of doer should be estimated and that re- 
— adjustments in numbers of the variovs classes of domestic livestock and 
? doer should bo made in the light of local conditions. Not more than 50 
wn units (one 750-pound cow is the animal unit hore used) per section of 
grazing send in this region are rocomonded,. 


fanagzement: ange 


Werner, S. Re Soils, vegetation, and ecological succession in 
walker County, Texas, as related to wildlife, Proc, and Trans. of the Texas 
Acedermy of Science (. S. We. Bilsing, 14. &M. College of Texas, College 


Station. $2.00 a copy), 26, 1942 (194.), po. 83-97. 


There are four principal vegetational types in Walker County, Texas, 
nariely; (1) pine woodland, (2) vost oak -roodland, (3S) blackland prairie, (4) 
bottorland rardwoods, At present the greater part of the county is an over- 
grazed open range used yeer longs. Lirrited grazing seems desirable at certain 
seasons, to keen dotm fire hazards from t2ll grasses. Burning has had doth 
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advantages and disadvantages to wildlife. In order to be beneficial, burning 

should be done in late fall and early winter sfter fall rains, but before the 

germination of winter leguries, and then only on limited areas. 


Management: Range 





Taylor, Walter P. The wild turkey in Texas, Proc, and Trans. of 
the Texas Academy of Science ( S. W. Bilsing, A. and M. College of 
Texas, College Station. $2.00 a copy), 27, 1943 (1944), pp. 231-232. 


A preliminary report on an Exveriment Station project, giving attention 
to the problem of maintaining the wild turkey in suitable numbers on the 
Edwards Plateau of Texas. The most promising means of helping to stabilize the 
wild turkey population is better regulation of the range and improved adjust- 
ment of grazing animals to it so that a greater quantity of food will remain 
for livestock and incidentally for the various game species, including the wild 
turkey. r 


Management; Range appraisal 





Smith, Arthur D, A study of the reliability of range vegetation 
estimates, Ecology (Prince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 
25(4), Oct. 1944, pp. 441-443, 7 tables. 





Estimates by trained men varied greatly; the studies do not show density 
estimates to be a highly reliable measure of range values. "The results of 
this study support the current tendency among range technicians to rely less 
upon density estimation as a means of determining grazing capacity of ranges, 
and more upon cornmarison with ranges of known productivity and a general 
ecological analysis of »lants and soil followed by percentage adjustments in 
current stocking." Bibliogra>vhy of 7 titles. 


Management: Refuses 





Elmer, Arthur €. Waterfowl refuge administration in wartime, 


Trans. N. A. Jildlife Conference 1944 (American ‘Jildlife Institute, 
Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 272-275. 


The author considers: Reduction of personel and, adjustments thus made 
necessary; increase in economic uses of the refuges; control of agricultural 
losses brought about by the increased number of waterfowl; and predator con- 
trol needed to protect wildlife on the refuges. 


Menagement: Refuges 





Gordon, Seth. The game refuge system in Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Conservationist (514 limsey Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md.) , 21(3), 1944, pp. 
4-8, 7 photos, 





History of the program from 1905 when the first refuge was established 
to May 31, 1944 when the system included 209 primary State Game Refuges, 84 
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reservations in State forest lands, 52 auxiliary refuges on privately-owned 
lancs, and 73 cooneretive farmegeme units, Their management also is discussed, 
In all, at the date mentioned, the Pennsylvania Game Commission had under com- 
plete or partial control, 1,053,267 acres, of which 825,225 were open to public 
hunting. Perhaps the title of the article should have read "public shooting 
érounds" system. 


Management; Soil conservation in relation to wildlife 











Davis, Cecil. Soil conservation helps game in Callawey County, 
Missouri Conservationist (Missouri Conservation Cormission, Jefferson 
City), 5(12), Dec, 1944, pp, 4*5, 3 photos, 
a 

Soil conservation practices applied to,demonstration area are outlined, 
"Following this first year of development work, znother wildlife census was 
made, in February, 1939, The results of this count were extremely sretifying; 
In addition to the 32 per cent increase in coveys of quail, squirrels had in- 
creased in number from LO to 42, rabbits from 157 to 689, and ground dens of 
furbearers had increzsed 100 per cent. Wildlife that had not been found in the 
first census at all included 89 ducks, flushed from tie new ponds, and five 
prairie chickens, It is natural to wonder how much of this increase in wildlife 
was due to the stateewide recovery from the drouth which ended in 1936, Un- 
doubtedly some should be attributed to this, But it is significant that in no 
other area except this one, wiere Rand improvement work was done, have compar- 
able figures been showm, What actially happened was that the orogram, while 
aimed primarily at the conservation of soil and water and the irmmrovement of 
land use, had resulted in the development of brand-now areas of winter and sun- 
mer cover for quail and rabbits, The twelve new ponds built to conserve water, 
prevent erosion, and furnish drinking places for livestock, had been made use 
of ‘by upland game, furbearers, and waterfowl, ZIxisting food and cover-producing 
plots had been improved for wildlife through protection from grazing and fire, 
Which had as its main objective the protection of the soil itself," 





lanasgement; Squirrel, Fox 





Allen, Durward L. Michigan fox squirrel managenent (Game Division, 


State Dept, of Conservation, Lansing), 404 py., 151 figss} numerous car- 
toons, 12 tables, immrinted Oct. 1943 but received Jan. 1945. 


Management has great possibilities because of the high reproductive 
potential of many svecies of which the fox squirrel is a mediwa exemplar, In 
so far as it identifies the limiting factors in each case and arranges to 
counteract them, manasement will succeed. This study to guide effective man- 
agement is reported unon alongs the following lines: “An interpretation of 
historical chances; an inventory of present range conditions and the squirrel 
harvest now being produced; a study of the fox scuirrel's habits and life re 
quirements; formulation of what constitutes ideal conditions for this species; 
determination of how this ideal can best be approached on different land types; 
and management program for this species in ijichigan,." These objectives are 
thoroughly realized in a book that appears to be the best that has yet __ 
been published on the management of a single species of mamml, The volume 
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contains.also much information on the gray squirrel. It is amply, interesting- 
iv, and to some extent artistically, illustrated and is an all around excellent 
production. Bibliography of 115 titles. 


The abstracter likes also the following remarks in the foreword by H. D. 
Ruhl: “And many of the people interested in birds, animals, trees, and flowers 
utilize them as the indispensable setting for hiking, camping, picnicking, 
boating, riding, gathering nuts, and similar pursuits. Probably the truth is 
that these activities, upon which there is no closed season, represent the 
sreatest value of all, Certainly they must be considered." 


Management: Stocking bvobwhite 





‘non. Why Texas’ doesn't pen-raise quail, Texas Game and Fish 
(alton Bldg., Austin, Texas, 10 cents a copy), 3(3), Feb. 1945, pp. 6, 16. 


Investigations of two quail farms in Oklahoma revealed low survival of 
released birds and a consequent high cost of those brought to bag. Details are- 
Siven. Introduction of Mexican bobwhites also failed to increase local quail 
populations in 85 percent of the releases. "TO summarize our conclusions as to 
why the State of Texas should refrain from establishing a quail hatchery," the 
writer says: (1) There is no evidence that such an enterprisé would be 
economically sound; (2) there is no evidence that such a plant would supply in- 
formation that is not already available since some of the other Stetes, ammu- 
nition manufacturers, and private individuals are carrying forward their experi- 
nents to determine the oractieability of this kind of work; (5) all evidence 
points to the fact that a quail hatchery or a series of them would not increase 
the number of quail to be hunted by the sportsmen of Texas; (4) more quail can 
be produced for the hunter's sun if the money is spent for education and en- 
couragement of better land use practices that will improve the quail environ- 
ment, and for experimental work to learn what specific quail management tech- 
niques can de applied to Texas conditions and Texas wild quail population." 
abstract of a previous article on this subject appeared in WILDLIFE REVIZW No. 
36, March 1943, p. 42. 


Management; Strivemine areas 








Holmes, Leslie A. Reclaiming stripped lands in Illinois, Scientific 
Monthly (Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 50 cents a copy), 59(6), Dec, 1944, 
pp. 414-420, 7 figs, (photos), 





Deals mainly with use of the areas for forestation and pasturing. The 
section on recreational use, however, includes the following passage relating 
to wildlife: "Game of all kinds, particularly fur bearers, are found in abun- 
dance in the rough terrain of the spoil banks. From the pasture land described 
above, muskret pelts valued at $250 and four mink pelts worth (332 were taken 
and sold in 1943, Tranping’has been exceptionally lucrative on all of the 
Illinois spoil banks. Quail and pheasants are raised and liberated by some of 
the companies in co-oneration with the State Department of Conservation. Two- 
thirds of the birds are released locally in areas other than mine dumps, and 
the remaining third are liberated on and near the mine dumps where protection 
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is greater than in the adjacent areas. Wild ducks. commenly use the lakes in 
their misratory flights; and duck hunting in these surroundings has been re- 
rorted as unusually good. In all, about 12 per cent of the strip mine dumps 
in Illinois are now in recreational areas." From author's conclusion: "By 
turning the svyoil banks into forest, pasture, recreational areas, and geme pre- 
serves, all of them may be used to advantage, and aeny will return a yearly 
profit to the owner’ equally as great as that produeed by the land prior to 


rining." ‘ 


henagement; Swan, Trumeter 





Delacour, Jean. The fate of the trumpeter swan, Avicultural | 
Magazine (86 Regent's Park Road, London, N,WJ. 1, England. 5 shillings 
a copy), Ser. 5, 9(6), Nov.-Dec, 1944, pp. 127-132, 1 pl. 


Discussion of its relationships, range, and survivors, and statement of 
Plans for perpetuating the snecies, The author, an aviculturist, knowing of 
breeding of trumpeters in captivity in Europe, recommended the transfer of 
cygnets to suitable new areas where it is hoped their descendants will estab- 
lish additional colonies. The wild swans at the Red Rock Lakes Refuge in 
Montane made a satisfactory increase since the last census, while the Yellow- 
stone Park flock merely held its own. 


Management: Transplanting deer 





Wood, Roy. Arkansas’ deer transplanting program, Trans. Ninth 
N. A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (Americar Wildlife Institute, Investment 


Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), po. 162-167, 1 fig., 2 tables. 


The State's deer nonulation is less than 10 percent of the number that 
can be carried by present range. The turning point in depletion came with the 
establishment of the first Federal big game refuge in 1927. Today there are 27 
refuges comprising more than 700,000 acres. Stocking these areas has involved 
importation of deer from iJisconsin and transplanting from well-stocked areas 
within the Stete. These are described as are also the methods used in trapping 
and transporting the animals. Costs ranged from $14 to $32 ver animal released 
in good condition. The results are tabulated, the trap used is illustrated, 
and « bill of materials for it is presented, 


. . @ x? J 
Management: Trapping birds 


Kutz, H. L. An improved game bird trap, Journ, Wildlife Management 


(P. F. Enclish, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa, 31,00 a copy), 
9(1), Jan. 1945, pp. 35-38, 1 pl. 


Discussion of game bird trapping and references to 7 papers on the sub- 
ject, The use of electrically-welded,wire fabric cuts dowm injuries to 
trapped birds and a skirt of poultry netting entirely around the trap except at 
the ertverce funnel »rotects them from predators. The trap is Cescribed and 
dllusteuted and - iil of materials required for its construccion is presented. 


"The jigs via advantages of the New York trap are its lisht weig>t, ready 
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portability, the ease and speed with which it can be set up and teken down, its 
cheap and rugged construction, tie high degree of freedom from injury and mor- 
tality which it offers to trapped birds, and its successful operation on both 
ducks and pheasants," 


Management: Upland gane birds 


Bach, Roy N. Major aspects of upland game management, North Dakota 
Outdoors (State Game and Fish Dent., Bismarck), 7(6), Dec. 1944, np. 3-4, 


Emphasizing the short life and great natural PRONE in upland game bird 
populations, the author rightly cl-ims that the most promising means of improv- 
ing survival is in attempting to save more of the wine birds, among which 
eer e is highest, He compares the objectives and methods of the wildlife 
manas and the voultryman. The main difference in management is the poultry- 
i grea ter — of mortality. [S3ut this is due largely to housing and to 
confining the stock to the immediate vicinity of the homestead--measures that 
can ha aaa y be imi ta ted in the wild.] 


Management; Upland game birds 





Sheen, Melvin 0. ° The significance of population turnover in upland 
game manageent, Trans. Minth HM. A. Wildlife Conference 1944 (Anerican 
Wildlife a ted Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 31.00 a copy), 
Pp. 351-335. 


Author's conclusions: (i) Population turnover is high and constant in 
upland game; (2) annual carryover is liruited to the winter canacity of the 
range and prevailing efforts to increase carryover are quite generally diffi- 
cult, costly and largely ineffective; (3) the harvestable surplus is determined 
a the degree of reproduction success attained each year, and practical manage- 
ent should strive to increase renroduction success to the greatest attainable 
ens (4) the game administrator is concerned, above all things, with hunter 
reaction, and the hunter on the average range considers the hunting to be good 
ina season following high reproduction success, and to be poor in a season 
following low reproduction success; (5) the key to practical management is the 
bird of “the year, ond census technioues and ranagement practices should be mod- 
ified accordingly; (6) there is noed for gathering all possible information on 
reproduction and reproduction mo-talities, and investigational work should be 
adjusted to meet this need; (7) t¢ prevailing concept of upland gane bird 
management overrates the importance of the mature bird and adult sux -~vyival and 
underrates the importance of poet immature bird and juvenile survival; (8) the 
most effective and practical management of upland game will not be attained 
until the prevailing concent of anaesetel is reversed." 


Management: ‘fildlife on Indian reservation 








EE She Lane Ee, and \.lton Bramer, Wildlife conservation at Grand 
Portase. Incians at worl, ic. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Indian 
fffairs, Chicago 54, l.), 12(3), Sent.-Oct. 1944, np. 19-21, 4 nhotos,. 
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5es on the history of Grand Portage (Minnesota) and of the Indian 

ve, To protect dwindling wildlife, a code of same ordinances 
ed in 1943 and trapving and transplanting of beavers were begun. 
Plans for other work ond for wildlife manazenent and utilization also are dis- 





Management: ‘Jinter feeding 
fn wn ee 


32> 


Carhart, Arthur H, Killing deer by kindness, American Forest 


19 Seventeenth S%,, washington $, D. So. 35 cents a copy), 51(1), J 
45, 0D. 13-15, 40, 5 photos, 


Results of winter feeding in Colorado. ishen the animals had to depend 
principally upon the stock feeds supplied them, mortality was eo (almost a 
third), the fayms succumbing in the een proportion. "By positive and actual §/ 
tally, 1,365 deer were lost at the areas where winter feed was furnished; on 
the other range, where deer rustled their own browse feeds, only three carcasses 
were located." Apples and peach-tree trimmings added to the hay greatly reduced § 
losses, Dry alfalfe ha: seratches the lining of the mouth and gullet which 
becones infected; this kills many animals, Results in other regions confirm 
the Colorado findinys, "The foeding of deer, excent in the most extreme and 
critical periods, and then only for a short time, is costly, unsound, and actu- 
ally destructive." Suggestions are made 2s to management to keep herds in 
better balance with the natural food sunnl 


Natura 23 Hist sOLy3_ Aleut Ee: in Aslands 


La walker. The 
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Collins, Henry B., Jr., Austin H, Clark, and Hebert } 
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r 
ir people and natural hist tory. Smithsonian Institu- 
C.), iv+13l1 vp., 21 pls., 8 fics., 1 folded map, 194. 





s and their people are written of by Collins; the animal life 
Besides narrative text, there are lists of, 

ond keys to, the maimalis, birds, and pldnts, An authoritative, well-made, and 

attractively illustrated publi 

Natural History; aArmhiuvma 

The natural history and :worphology of Anphiume, 
ee Acad. Sci. (Kendall Born, Tennessee Division of Geology, 
1 cory), 20(1), Jan. 1945, nn. 55-91, 13 figs. 





Journ. Tenness 
Nashville. 50 cents 


ry 


3 
and compiled information on taxonomy, distribution, mtural history, 

with sveculations on phylogeny and suggestions for further investi f- 
ase Libliography, 


The best account to date of these interestin; amehibians, presenting 
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Notes on some of the superstitions relating to bats; general remarks on 
their structure, senses, habits, and economic value; briefly annotated list of 
19 species known to occur in Texas, 


latural History; Bird nests 


Stevenson, Elmo, Key to the nests of Pacific Coast birds, Oregon 


State College, Studies in Zoology, 4 (Office of Publications, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 50 cents a copy), 71 pp., 32 nls., 1 fig., 1942. 


Value of the study of bird nests, suggestions for finding and preserving 
them; keys and illustrations, 


Natural His History: _Birds of Georgia 
Authors, Birds of Georgia. A preliminary Check-List and Bibliog- 
rephy of Ge Georgia Ornithology. (University of Georgia Press, Athens. 
$2.00 a copy), lll pp., frontispiece, map, 1945, 


This publication has been compiled by Earle R. Greene, ‘Jilliam ‘/. 
Griffin, gene P, Odum, Herbert L. Stoddard, and Ivan R. Tomkins, and has an 
interesting historical account of Georgia omithologists and their work by 
Bugene E, iiurvhey, The Check-List summarizes the status of all forms known or 
reported from the State, The bi»rliography of 32 pages includes titles through 
1943, Appendixes list Georgia bird clubs and their officers and the principal 
recent local lists of Georgia birds. The State extends from mountains (severa 
over 4,000 feet) to tide-marshes and coastal islands; the ecological features 
of these regions are briefly indicated in an explanation of the map. Hconomic 
limitations had to be observed but within these, the result is an evident labor 
of love, well done, 


Natural History; _Mamnals of. i. New Hampshire 


_— wee 





Carpenter, Ralvh G., 2nd, & and Hilbert R. Siegler. A list of New 


Hampshire mamals and their distrio ution, New Hanmshire Fish and Gane 
Dept. (Concord), 11 p>. (processed), 1945. 











A briefly annotated check-list of 61 species‘and subspecies, 
Na 


atural History: Reptiles of Indiana . . 
Pe et RE ot Mt AE Ow ne 


innt On, Sherman, Jr. Introduction to the study of the reptiles of 


Indiana, American Midland Naturalist (Notre Dame, Ind. $1.00 a copy), 
32(2), Sent. 1944, po, 438-477, 


Annotated list.of species, the first since 1892, 
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Cartwright, 3. We The “crash” decline in sharp-tailed grouse and 
Huncarian vartridge in western C= nie and the role of the predator, Trans, 
Ninth N, A, Wildlife Conference 1944 (American Wildlife Institute, Investment 
Bldg., Jashington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), np. 324-329, 2 maps, 1 table. 


In southern Manitoba and southeastern Saskatchewan in 1942, there was a 
seneral and ¢reat decline in number of the game birds mentioned, which was at- 
tributed by most observers ” cold, wet weather in the season for rearing the 
younr, Successive years of failure would be disastrous to such short-lived 
species, ‘hen the first nedhian is abortive, however, these birds nersist in 
renesting until most of them succeed in rearing a brood. Hence, destruct ive 
factors, including predation, to the extent that they destroy early broods, 
bring about a lengthening of the breeding season that tends to nrevent extirpa- 
tion. But the predators themselves may destroy too great a proportion of the 
broods so that reasonable control seems the best policy. As applied to water- 
fowl, predation on early broods does not have the same effect where environ- 
mental conditions are unfavorable to the success of later nestings, Control of 
the chief predators on their eggs is, therefore, deemed desirable, S3ibdliog- 
raphy of ll titles. . 


LeCorpte, EB. Lee. Maryland leads country in "winter" propagation 
of bod-Wwhites, Modern Gane Breeding and Hunting Club News (J, A. Gardy 
Printing Co., 28 J. State St., Doylestowm, Pa. 25 cents a copy), 14(12), 
Dec. 1944, pn. 4-5, 9 figs, 

Birds hatched in Ausust snd Senterwver and ee in brooders laid eggs 
freely. The ecyzs when incubated save good percentages of hatch and survival. 
Soie egzs held for 3 months yielded a hatch of 37.5 pe ercent. winter provaga- 
tion is considered to heve several advantazes and to ‘be worthy of more extended 
trial, 


Propagation; Feeding Ddobwhites ; / 
: Nestler, Ralph 3. Corn substitutes in the diet of bdobwhite chicks, 
Feedstuffs “Gfilier Pudlishing Co,, Minneanolis, Minn. 10 cents a copy), 
16(30), July 22, 1944, nv, 17-22, 4 tables. 


In order to make suggestions as to substitutes for corn more useful 


during the war for other purvoses than feed, ex-erinents with a number of 

cereals, singly and in combination, wers made at the Patuxent Research Refuge 
of the Fish and apungpusened Service, Author's summary: “Of nine cereals used in 
the diet of growing quail, millet consistently gave the best results consider- 


consi 
ing survival, bird-weights, feed consumption, an efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion, Millet, kafir, and buckwhen’ when fed as sole cereals gave results com- 
parable to those obtained with | llow corn, Results on oats and rye as sole 
cereals Were not very satisf story, chen quail chicks were given a choice of 
mashes dused on the cereals under consideration, they showed the greatest 
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College, Pa. 
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, Poultry Science (450 aimain St., Menasha, ie. 
, Jan. 1944, po. 72-75, 2 fics., 3 tadles, 


"Two experinents were conducted with 944 pen-reared 
etermine the optimum level of dried milk products in 
animal protein concentrate was incluced. An abnormal 


Which vrimarvy and secondary wing feathers were curved, 
sorie cases, frizzled, occurred among many of the 

lent on the dist containing no dried milk nroducts. 
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G@ried buttermilk and B nercent dried wher. A def€cieney of riboflavin ( vitamin 
) apparently is the major, dub not sole, cause of the abnormality. The inci 
i= 


Q 


7 inci- 
nee Of the malformation was also consistently and sisnificantly greater among 
he birds receiving vitamin A and D feeding oil fortified, than among those 
receivin; D-activated animal sterol." 
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Propac retion: Fee eding t bobwhites 
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Rations ; for bobwhite quail, Penn vive mia Gane Mews (Pem Sylvenia. Gene Con- 
mission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a cony), 15(11), Feb. 1945, op. 10-11, 
268-50, 4 photos, 6 tables. 


Stadelman, W. J., E. w. Callenvach, R. R. Murphy, and R. V. Boucher, 
ns 


Large-scale promsation of game birds brings »roblems that can be solved 
only by research, a very important one of which is feeding. The authors review 
certain publications on the subject (8S titles cited), describe their own experi- 
mental procedure, and present and discuss the results, The composition of 22 
different mashes fed, cheuiecel analyses as to their nutritional elements, and 

esults in feed accentancs, weights, and mortality of the exmerimental chicks, 
are taduleted. The most satisfactory mash had a protein content of S50 percent. 


nbreeding 
Nestler, Ralph B., ama Arnold L. Nelson. Inbreeding among pen- 

reared quail, Aw (Fr. C. Lieicke, Visa snd wildlife Service, Dent. of the 

Interior, Vashington 25, DB ©. ¢i.C0 = copy) , 62(2), April 1945, >>. 217- 


209 8 
wi y ‘e) tab] SSe 


The authors reviev litercture indicating that inbreeding is probably of 
little consequence among existing vovnulations of the dodWwite, report their 


4 
findings of « loss of renpro< quetive efficioncy in closely inbred, pon-reared 
birds, and suggest that irbrceding may be a factor in preventing the recovery 
of wild bird populations reduced to very s:mll numbers, 


n; Vices, picking 


-- ~——<—- ~ ae - 


Nestler, Ralph 3., Don R. Coburn, and Harry Wd. Titus. ree 


among pen-reared bobwhite quail, Journ. ildlife lbnagemont (F English, 
206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), (2), april 19 
nD. 105-115, 2 tables, 





"Toe-picking and veak-picking x x x may start several days after the 
chicks hatch; usually it is most severe during the first two weeks but may 
appear et any are. Mortality from nickine un to 45 per cent has been reported 

amon; young quail." Zmeriments in control of the vice are here reported and 
the literature of the subject (17 titles cited) is reviewed. Authors! swmery 
"During five vears (1939-43) of nutritional research oh nen-reered vobdwhite 
quail at the Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, Maryland, observations on picking 
exions birds of all ages slowed the following results: (1) Ficking occurred on 
all greins tested: corn, wheat, oats, oat sroats, barley, millet, ducisheat, 
kaffir, and mixtures of cereals. The lowest incidence wes with buckwheat as 
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of fiber 


h on 


the sole srein in a growing diet; (2) picking occurred 411 levels 

froi1 one to 11 per cent in a growing diet; (35) picking occurred on various 

Trinds of corn, barley, and oats, but was least when these cereals were ground 

in a harmer mill with 3/32 3 inch mesh screen; (4) the incidence was as hig 

diets containing animal protein as on those containing no animal protein; (5) 

etter nicking began, the addition of one or to per cent salt to tke diet 
was effecti instances, in checking the disorder, 
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Results at the Refuge end the ansv x 
cetors of gamebirds showed t at in two-thirds of the cases, treatment with an 
increased quantity of salt successfully stopred the trouble, As a preventative, 
however, salt was of little value, Picking occurred -on both low and nigh 
levels of salt; (6) sunvlementing the regular diet with certain feed concen- 
trates such as fish meal, soybean oil meal, liver meal, or chopned greens 
offered in a sevarate feeder for a day or to, was as office icious as the adci- 
tion of salt; (7) more ry: occurred amonsz quail chicks on a 20 per cent 
level of protein than on her levels; (8) there was less picking on diets 
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This bulletin is for the identification of aba inter plants with which 
mosquito breedinzs is associated. It includes pup r an pad illustrated) a slos- 
sery end ke:ys to senera,and in most of these, to cies, end in addition brief 
remarks on the To and feorrachical Hotel tebion of the nlenats. Bibli- 
osranhy of 7 titles. The »ublicatior should be of much practical velue. 


Research; Restrainiug tube 





Mic his; Ave., 
PD. 104-105, 2 thotos, 


O. Je A. device for the restraint of mink during.certain 
experimen sxroceduve, Journ. mer. Veterinary lledical Assoc. (600 S. 
an Chicago, Ill. 75 cents a copy), 106(515), Feb. 1 


Description and illustration 


Research; _Soil « conservatio n in rela ition to wild life 


—_— a ee ie ee ee eee 


(Supt. ‘0 Of Docurien Bs Washington 25, De C, 10 cents a copy), 10(9), March 
1945, DP. 195~197, 3 photos, 


Grenem, wd H. Frontiers in land use biology, Soil Conservation 
i>) 


Soil conservation measures affect wildlife but in what ways and to what 
extent are not yet fully understood. The author suggests lines of research in 
connection with: farm fish ponds; muskrat marshes; streamside ecology; manage~ 
nent of hedges, ficld borders, and spoil banks; insect, rodent, and weod 
problems; and the effscts of erosion on plait ané animal commnities,. 


Research; Trapping 
ph nnn tL Bupilins oe 


ranmals, Journ. 





Soper, J. Dewey, On the winter tr 
Mezsaw.losy (Emmet T, Hoover, University of Michigan, yee Arbor, 1,00 a 
cony), 25(4), Nov. 1944, nr. 344-353, 5 figs, 


Illustreted suggestions as to effective methods of trapping when the 
Eround is covered with sno, 


7 m 2 - _ trl. onnr - 
Research: Trapping hawks end owls 
nn ke Oy 


Stet “2d », Robert E., Janes B. Cope, and { Chandler S-_ Rovbins Live 
trapping of hat/ks and ovls » Journ, Jildlife Mana: senient (P. F. Eeglish, 
206 Forestry Bldg,, State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(2}, April 1945, 


ES, 
pp. 99-104, 1 pl., 1 fig., 3 tadles. 


Report on tests at the Patuxent Research Refuge, Md., with 4 tyres of 


traps, Authorst summary: (1) Hawks of six svecies (80 individuals) and owls 
of five species (57 individuals) were trapped for banding from November 1, 1943, 


to May 26, 1944; (2) in general, pole traps vroved better than hand- onerated 
traps or automatic trans using live bait; (3) Verbail pole traps proved very 
efficient, and were much more humane than padded steel traps because they raraly 
injured a captured bird; (4) unbaited Verbail traps took a variety of raptors, 
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ssues of interest to wildlife manz:ers a 
are listed below, Covies hese min 
tained from txe Pish and ifldlife Service, U. S. 
Chi ab # 


e 
of 


201, Status of migratory game birds: 
A 


Annual report on the results of observat 
migrating seasons in all the major flywavs and f 
boundery of the United Strtes In general the 
tne sreatest fall migration in a generation was 
is siven to the woodcock, the not too favorable 
unchanged, to Vilson's snipe, fer which a slight 
noted as increasing and the coots are desried to b 
coves, the mourning made @ satisfactory recovery 
wWhite-winged should be nore systematically manag 
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ported as increasing in Colorado. 
264, Enetic 
SD 2p., December 1944, 
Report on exverinents with varieus agents 
duced to the survival of 107 om @4 vercont of 15 
itinirmm lethal doses of zine PRespaide, thallium 


vublications on ujland game 


bibliosraxhy of ; 


9eriodicals and of ot 
upland game »irds in general, and with those 
fowl), classified as to their subject ratier. 
268. Protecting home gardens and siial 
by Johnson ‘i. Neff, 14 yp., April 1945, 


Statement as to the birds most comionly i 
nd their legal atus. Sug sestions as to contr 
go ang destruction, shooting, trapping, and 


NOTES ADD NEW 


In "A joint statement of rolicy “vy the Un 
Stetes Public Hsalth Service” on the use of DDT 
lowing two paragravhs relate to wild] 

"The use of DDI. as « moscuito larvicide W 
investivations and to situetions where DD? has d 
larvicides in saving materials and manpower, an 
fish and other wildlife. 
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d@itionel + ose previously 
eowraDhed leaflets can be ob= 
Devartinent the Interior, 


1945-44, 10 pp., 


2 tables, 


breeding and 
from Alaska to the sso 
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exmected. Special consideration 
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reno is reported. Rails are 
indesirably numerous. f 

aoe normal numbers, the 
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agent dm tesic rat veit, a safeguard, by HN. J. Spencer, 


, of which tartar emetic con- 
2 dogs “and cats fed 1 to 5 
sulvhat and barium carbonate. 


birds, by Ralvh B. Nestler, 


r >ubdlications dealing with 


1 fruits from attack by birds, 


involved in damze to home crops 
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poisoning Bibliography of 


ited States Army and the United 
for mosquito control, the fol- 
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"Distribution of DM frou aireraft for latige~serle area control of mbs- 
quitoes in military end a@jacent areas in the United @tates will be linited to 
projects conducted with due regard to the possible effects of DDI on beneficial 
insects and all forms of plant and anima! life and in accordance with safe- 
guerds estadlished by the Surgeons Gener:1 of the Army and the United States 
Public Health Service," a. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service will cooverate in studies of the possible 
effects of this new and powerful insegticide on vertsorates. 


S olentnednediedent ad 


In Jemuary 1944, a "Yatieng: Coxrservation Policy Conference” was held 
in Washington, The proceedings nave recently been issued in printed form 
(octavo pamphlet of 107 pages) ang wey be Obtained from the American Wildlife 
Institute (Investment Rlds., Wadhineton, DB. C.). Statements are included by 
representatives of all Government sengeryyation agencies 2s well as responses 
by nost of them to questions prorowmded at the meeting. 


tiesto teeta 


The "Arctic Manuel" (Sigg hacwilies Coupany, 60 Fifth Ave., Mew York, 
N, Yo $5.00 a covy, xvi+556 m., illue., 194d), by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, may 
be of interest to numerous venders ef WEEEME YEvITW. It deals with the 
physical geosrephy, climate, wegtege, natwrc] light, ' animal life and 
vegetation of the Aretic,ang Ueene to management of shelter, heat, arti- 
ficial light, food, drink, ap ‘Clothing for survival therc, and in addition 
health, accident, and diseased, teai®el, transportation, hunting and fishing, and 
the building of snow houses. The last-named section is fully illustrated, 
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